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REGIONALISM AND HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Tue thing for which nations strive is 
solidarity of interests. Plato and Aristotle 
thought of the social order in terms of homo- 


Inher- 
ent in the national policies of modern states 
consistent effort to establish 


veneous groups of Greek villagers. 


has been a 
definite loyalties to stateeraft. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, the brilliant French scholar 


who visited the United States in the forties 
the last century and went home to write 
‘Democracy in Amerieca,’’ found his great- 
est optimism for the future of this country 
in what he regarded as a tendency toward 
nity. ‘‘The time will come,’’ he said, 
‘when one hundred and fifty million men 
will be living in North America equal in 
condition, the progeny of one race, owing 
their origin to the same cause, and preserv- 
ing the same civilization, the same language, 
the same religion, the same habits, the same 
manners, and imbued with the same opin- 
ions, propagated under the same forms.’’ 
The history of the rise of nationalism in 
Italy, France and Germany was character- 
ized by definite efforts to unify the people 
common interests. The political 
problems of modern states are basically the 
result of the conflict between policies of uni- 
fication and tendencies toward regional dis- 
The history of our own coun- 
try illustrates this conflict. Twenty years 


through 


integration. 


' Presidential address delivered at the meeting of 
the National Association of State Universities in 
go, Illinois, on November 10, 1938. 


after de Tocqueville wrote his ‘‘ Democracy 
in America,’’ sectionalism, produced by so- 
cial and economic diversities, plunged the 
country into a civil war that threatened to 
destroy it. The unity of purpose that he 
predicted has never been realized. While 
de Tocqueville prophesied that the popula- 
tion would grow enormously, he did not 
foresee that the continental area of the coun- 
try would extend to the Pacific and encom- 
pass an area of more than three million 
square miles. ‘‘The history of the world,’’ 
he said, ‘‘affords no instance of a great 
nation retaining the form of republican 
government for a long series of years, and 
this has led to the conclusion that such a 
state of things is impracticable.’’ In a foot- 
note to this conclusion, he said: ‘‘I do not 
speak of a confederation of small republics, 
but of a great consolidated Republic.”’ 

It seems well for us at this time to con- 
sider the opinions of this scholarly French- 
man in view of the fact that the vast area 
of the United States is divided by many 
natural boundaries as well as political ones. 
The differences in soil, forest and mineral 
resources have created unequal advantages 
for the populations living in the various 
parts of the country. Limited economic 
and financial resources in some sections have 
retarded progress where natural resources 
are abundant. The rise of regionalism in 
America is largely the product of these 
diverse influences. 
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Artificial boundaries within the nation at 
large define the limits of political conven- 
tions and establish obligations and respon- 
sibilities within local areas. ‘‘The creation 
of such boundaries,’’ says Lewis Mumford 
in ‘‘The Culture of Cities,’’ ‘‘is part of 
man’s efforts to create a more orderly social 
world: a world of uniform and predictable 
events.’’ But these artificial barriers, as 
important as they have been in maintaining 
local continuity in behavior patterns, have 
had the effect of creating regional differ- 
ences of great importance. 

Regionalism in America has risen out of 
the conflicting traditions and economie dif- 
ferences that natural barriers and artificial 
boundaries have created. It has produced 
the decentralizing forees that are operating 
in the nation as a whole. Professor Walter 
Prescott Webb, of the University of Texas, 
‘‘Divided We 
** fault 


his recent book, 


that 


says in 


Stand,’’ there are certain 


lines,’’ using the phraseology of the geolo- 
gist, which have divided the nation into 


regional economic and social sections. He 
thinks these lines follow rather closely the 
country’s social, economic and political tra- 
ditions as they have been influenced by 
climatie and topographic conditions. These 
geographical regions comprise cultural units 
‘‘held together by a central government, a 
common language that can be fairly well 
understood throughout, and by highly de- 
veloped systems of transportation and com- 
munication.’’ But these influences have 
not been sufficient to obliterate sectional 
folk-ways, patterns of living and cultures. 

The reality of the regional complex is 
reflected in the growing body of literature 
relating to the subject. Writers in this field 
classify the regions differently, depending 
upon the particular unifying conception of 
the writer. ‘‘There are regions of govern- 
ment,’’ say Odum and Moore in ‘‘ American 


’ “fand regions of commerce. 


Regionalism,’ 
There are regions of literary achievement 


and regions of agricultural adjustment. 
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There are regions of land and water, of 
forests and of minerals, of flora and of 
crops. There are regions of educational jp. 
stitutions and foot-ball arrangements; ye. 
gions of wholesale trade and of Rotary and 
Kiwanis. There are regions within regions, 
subregions and districts.’’ Some of these 
are fundamental and natural, while others 
are artificial and based upon practical con- 
venience. 

Sir William Beverage, in surveying the 
cultural history of the United States, divides 
the nation into six regions which he thought 
were sufficiently differentiated in race, op- 
posite economic interests, and ways of life 
and thought to justify this classification, 
Odum and Moore, in their recent book on 
the subject, accept the six-region differen- 
tiation ; while Professor Webb, approaching 
the study from a more restricted view-point, 
divides the nation into three regions— 
North, South and West. Mr. Trevor Ar- 
nett, in his recent survey of ‘‘Trends in 
Enrollment in State and Endowed Colleges 
and Universities in the United States from 
1928-29 through 1936-37,’’ divides the 
country into four areas—Eastern, South- 
ern, Middle and Western—for his study. 
It is evident that regional classification is 
determined by the centralizing concept in 
question; and it may, for purposes of con- 
venience, follow state lines, although, as all 
of us know, governmental planning in re- 
cent years has often found it desirable to 
follow natural instead of political boun- 
daries. 

The distribution of educational opportu- 
nity has varied widely in the different sec- 
tions of the country; and the causes are 
traceable to differences in tradition, history, 
population, wealth and income of the peo- 
ple. Higher education has felt the effects 
of these influences. Regional differences 
are sometimes reflected in styles of arclii-' 
tecture and inequalities in educational fa- 
cilities. They are often characterized by 
subjective rather than objective realities. 
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But whatever it is that gives reality to the 
recional complex of institutional life in 
America, it is so apparent that we can not 
think of an outstanding institution in one 
revion being transplanted to another. 

For purposes of analysis, it is reasonably 
satisfactory to follow the six-region classi- 
fication of some of the authorities in this 
field and divide the nation into the North- 
east and the Southeast, the Northwest and 
the Southwest, and the Middle and the 
Pacific. The states included in each region 
are as follows: 

Northeast Region: Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Southeast Region: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Northwest Region: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming. 

Southwest Region: Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Middle Region: Tllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Pacific Region: California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington, 

Tradition and history have played an im- 
portant part in the regional development of 
higher education. Colleges had a substan- 
tial beginning in the Northeastern Region 
before the public school movement was 
started, which accounts for the fact that 
there are a few states that have no pub- 
licly supported universities. On the other 
hand, in other sections of the country, the 
public school system was fairly well de- 
veloped before higher education had made 
much progress. The traditional conception 
of higher education in the South was in- 
fluenced very definitely by the ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson, and, as a result, the so- 
called land-grant colleges were established 
as independent institutions for the purpose 
of providing training in agriculture and 
mechanical subjects relating to the indus- 
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trial vocations. In other regions of the 
country, the state universities developed out 
of the land-grant colleges or were combined 
with them The 
effect of these two conflicting policies has 
had profound influence upon education in 
the United States. 

While this fundamental conflict in policy 
in the different regions of the country has 
affected in one way or another the progress 
of higher education, it has not been as sig- 
nificant as some other influences. For ex- 
ample, the economic situation in the different 
regions has had far-reaching consequences 
in the progress of education at all levels. 
Much thought is being given these days to 
the influence of economics upon regional 
prosperity. Last summer, the National 
Emergency Council, at the instance of the 
President, held a conference in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of discussing the eco- 
nomic problems of the South. The Presi- 
dent, in his letter to the conference, said: 
**Tt is my conviction that the South presents 
right now the nation’s No. 1 economie prob- 
lem—the nation’s problem, not merely the 
South’s. For we have an economic unbal- 
ance in the nation as a whole, due to this 
very condition of the South.’’ This state- 
ment attracted nation-wide attention and 
produced hundreds of editorial comments. 

There are many facts to support the 
President’s position. 
capita personal income of the Southeast is 
the lowest in the nation, it being $365, in 
contrast with $564 in the Southwest, $715 
in the Middle States, $590 in the Northwest, 
$881 in the Northeast and $921 in the Far 
West. Per capita bank resources show the 
Southeast and Southwest to be under $250, 
while the Middle Western States have a per 
capita of $250 to $500, with the exception 
of North and South Dakota. The Far West 
and several states in the Central area (IIli- 
nois and Ohio) have a per capita of from 
$500 to $1,000, while in the Northeastern 
Region the per capita is $1,000 and over. 


into single institutions. 


For example, the per 
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Naturally, the per capita distribution in sav- 
ings banks follows the same trend. 

The net indebtedness of state governments 
per capita of the total population is rela- 
tively high, being from $15 to $30 and over 
in the South (except Georgia and Florida) ; 
while the range is under $7.50 in the South- 
west (except New Mexico), the Northwest 
(except South Dakota) and the Middle 
Region (except Missouri and Illinois). The 
Northeastern Region has a relatively high 
indebtedness per capita of the total popu- 
lation, due to the enormous wealth resources 
of that section. 

The effect of this economic situation upon 
the regional progress of education is unmis- 
takable. It is reflected in the relative 


amount of appropriations for state-sup- 


ported institutions of higher learning as 
well as in the endowments for state-sup- 
ported and private colleges and universi- 


ties. The aggregate endowments of insti- 
tutions of higher learning in these six 
regions are as follows: 

Total endowment for 16 institutions 


in the Southeastern Region $129,000,000 


Total endowment for 5 institutions in 
the Southwestern Region 

Total endowment for 28 institutions 
in the Middle States 


Total endowment for 5 institutions in 


52,000,000 
231,500,000 
the Northwestern Region 13,549,000 
Total endowment for 6 institutions in 

the Far West Region 72,000,000 
Total endowment for 56 
in the Northeastern Region 


institutions 
750,000,000 
These astonishing figures bring out sev- 
eral significant facts of great importance. 
The Northeastern Region has a larger num- 
ber of highly endowed institutions than all 
the other regions combined, and the total 
endowment of these institutions greatly ex- 
ceeds the total productive resources of all 
the other institutions in the nation. Two 
institutions, Yale and Harvard, have com- 
bined productive resources almost as great 
as the total of the twenty-eight institutions 
in the Middle States; and Harvard has 
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almost as much endowment as the sixteen 
colleges and universities in the Southeastern 
Region. If we combine the total resources 
of the Northeastern and the Middle States 
Regions, we find that the eighty-four in- 
stitutions within that part of the country 
possess resources for education that are 
many times greater than the balance of the 
country combined. 

We can not get a full picture of the 
reasons for this without looking a little 
closer at the economie situation. Professor 
Webb tells us in his interesting and stimu- 
lating book that of the 200 largest non- 
banking corporations, 180 or 90 per cent. of 
them are located in the Northeastern and 
Middle States Regions; while only 9 or 4.5 
per cent. are located in the South, and 11 
or 5.5 per cent. in the West. He estimates 
that at least 80 or 90 per cent. of the wealth 
of the United States is concentrated in the 
North. 

Of the 75 leading life insurance com- 
panies that sell policies in every part of the 
country, 55 of them are located in the 
North, 14 in the South and 6 in the West. 
Of the distribution of $93,000,000,000 worth 
of life insurance, $88,500,000,000 is distrib- 
uted in the Northern Region ; while $3,100,- 
000,000 is distributed in the South and 
$1,400,000,000 in the West. 

The South and the West produce 95.8 
per cent. of all the oil; but with the excep- 
tion of the relatively few independent com- 
panies, these resources flow steadily into 
the East. Texas and Louisiana produce 9! 
per cent. of the sulphur of the country, but 
the two extraction companies that control 
the industry are located outside the region. 
The same situation prevails with reference 
to most of the mineral resources produced 
in the South. 

Other facts, of course, enter into this pic- 
ture. The institutions in the Northeastern 
Region got off to an earlier start than those 
in other sections of the country. Some of 
them had acquired prestige as important 














seats of learning long before the state uni- 
versities had been established in the sparsely 
settled sections of the Mississippi Valley. 
It was after the middle of the nineteenth 
century before a stable population of wealth- 
producing people was adequate to maintain 
colleges and universities at public expense. 
Professor Norman Foerster tells us in ‘‘ The 
American State University’’ that ‘‘In 
1850, when the state universities were in- 
fantile or unborn, the population of the 
United States amounted to only 18 million 
souls, few of whom were in the new West. 
A quarter of a century later, the total enrol- 
ment in the state universities was only 2,340 
students. As late as 1903, when the num- 
ber of such universities had increased to 
thirty-six, the student enrolment amounted 
to only 41,869 and the faculties to 3,471. 
Up to this time they grew with population ; 
after this time they grew, rather, with busi- 
By 1928, the state universities en- 
rolled 183,805 students and their instruct- 
ing staffs reached 18,505. The University 
of Michigan alone had 9,807 students on 
the campus in the regular session, and the 
University of California (Berkeley Cam- 
pus) 11,061.’’ The student population in 
state universities has continued to increase 
during the past ten years. 

In the regional study of ‘‘ Trends in En- 
rolment in State and Endowed Colleges 
and Universities in the United States from 
1928-29 through 1936-37,’’ Mr. Trevor 
Arnett finds that the student population 
increased faster in the state-supported than 
in the private universities. The percentage 
of gains during this period in the several 
regions is as follows: 


ness. 


In 6 state institutions in the Eastern Region, the 
ereentage was 30; while 17 private universities 
ucreased by only 2.9, and 32 private colleges by 4.5. 

In the Southern Region, the percentage gain for 

s period was 45.3 for 16 state institutions, 17.6 
‘or 13 private universities, and 0.9 for 31 private 
In the Middle Region, the percentage gain in 17 
state institutions was 14; while 5 private univer- 
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sities actually lost 8.1, and 43 private colleges 
lost 8.5. 

In the Western Region, the percentage of gain 
in 12 state institutions was 28.9; in 4 private uni- 
versities, 10.6; and in 12 private colleges, 17.6. 

The phenomenal increase in enrolments 
in our universities has not changed their 
regional character. While the mobility of 
the student population has increased, a 
high percentage of college students attend 
institutions relatively near their homes. 
This is almost as true of the privately en- 
dowed institutions as the large state-sup- 
ported universities and colleges. Even fed- 
eral subsidies for land-grant institutions 
have not integrated them nationally. As 
most of their support comes from state gov- 
ernments, these institutions function as 
local institutions. 

The regional character of state-supported 
institutions is determined by the traditions 
and historical background out of which 
they have sprung. One of the regional in- 
dices in the Southeast and Southwest is the 
separation of the White and Negro races in 
the schools and colleges ; while in the North- 
east, many institutions of higher learning 
use the limitation on enrolment as a means 
of excluding Jews from the institutions. 
Problems of economic policy and political 
traditions have given regional character to 
our universities and colleges. Efforts to 
provide cooperative research on a large 
basis have encountered difficulties as a re- 
sult of these regional influences. Litera- 
ture in America is essentially regional in 
character, and our university presses are 
promoting and fostering this type of eul- 
ture. 

If regions are realities, then, and the 
United States is a ‘‘federation of sections 
rather than states,’’ as Frederick Jackson 
Turner expressed it, what attitude siiould 
our institutions assume toward an intensi- 
fied regionalism or toward a national inte- 
gration? <A very definite answer has been 
given to this question for the institutions 
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in Italy, Germany and Russia. Universi- 
ties, as well as the entire system of educa- 
tion, have been used to promote national 


policies. It must be said for them that as 


instrumentalities of national integration 
they are serving the purpose well; but in 


doing so, they have sacrificed the spirit of 
learning and intellectual freedom. Univer- 
sities in this country, as yet, have not had 
their independence really threatened, al- 
though there are pressure groups of various 
kinds that have exerted, or are attempting 
to exert, an influence upon the intellectual 
integrity and the independence of judg- 
ment of scholars identified with our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. These influ- 
ences have been subtle, as a rule, and they 
have varied in their manifestations in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

While there are many characteristies in 
common between our state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning, we have no na- 
tional system of higher education. There 
is no centralized administrative agency that 
exerts control over the curricula or the 
organizations of our institutions of higher 
learning. Our colleges and universities 
foster democracy and encourage allegiance 
to our Federal Government; but they are 
independent in organization and adminis- 
trative control, and their policies are deter- 
mined by local regional conditions. 

In a country as vast as the United States, 
there is need for many ties of common in- 
terest. Faith in democracy and in our 
publie school system has been sufficiently 
strong in the past to sustain our solidarity. 
There is need perhaps for additional na- 
tional ties to prevent political disintegra- 
tion. Lewis Mumford in ‘‘The Culture of 
Cities’’ has called attention to the fact that 
a common language and even ‘‘spontaneous 
allegiances and natural affiliations’’ are not 
sufficient to accomplish this result. He 
thinks that political unification must be 
held together by deliberate effort. He 
says: ‘To the extent that such a unity does 
not grow out of spontaneous allegiances 
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and natural affiliations it must constantly 
be held together by deliberate effort : indoe. 
trination in the school, propaganda in the 
press, restrictive laws, extirpation of rival 
dialects and languages, either by mockery 
or mandate, suppression of the customs and 
privileges of minorities.’ While the Amer- 
ican people have not become excited over 
the conflict between political unification 
and regionalism, it has become a stern 
reality in other countries. For example, 
regionalism has destroyed Chinese national- 
ism and produced dictatorships in many 
other countries of the world as a means of 
safeguarding unification. 

In times of war and economic distress, 
there is a tendency for governments to in- 
crease their centralized power in the inter- 
est of efficiency and direct action. We 
have experienced this in the United States 
in recent years. There is no question that 
the American people are more conscious to- 
day of the concentration of political power 
than they have ever been before. To what 
extent this increase may become permanent 
no one can predict at this time. There are 
reasons to believe, however, that the Gov- 
ernment in Washington will exert a larger 
influence over the nation in the future than 
it has in the past. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already adopted a policy of 
greatly increased subsidies for education at 
all levels of learning. While every one 
realizes that there is need for a more effec- 
tive distribution of educational opportun- 
ity, there is a wide-spread feeling that the 
ultimate effect of governmental subsidies 
will decrease local control over our schools. 
But in the meantime, our state-supported 
universities and colleges have not felt the 
effects of political pressure; and educa- 
tional leaders throughout the country have 
no greater responsibility than that of safe- 
guarding local autonomy for their institu- 
tions. 

On the other hand, there is much that 
can be done to increase our national con- 


sciousness. We should freely acknowledge 
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t while our institutions are great social 
avencies they have been rather individual- 
istic in their attitude toward each other. I 
think there are three definite things that 
we can do to foster the spirit of national- 
ism Without jeopardizing in any way our 
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freedom of action. 

In the first place, we should establish an 
exchange of professors between our institu- 
tions on a national basis. Such a policy 
would enrich the experience of those who 
participate and safeguard our institutions 
from the spirit of provincialism. 

In the second place, we should promote 
cooperative research, particularly in the 
social sciences. While a start has been 
made in this direction, the work that is 
being done has not been as extensive in 
scope as is desirable and it has not been 
sufficiently integrated to get the best results. 

In the third place, there should be greater 
encouragement of students to attend insti- 
tutions outside of the regions in which they 
live, at least for a part of their educational 
training. This has the possibility of doing 
much to give intellectual solidarity to the 
nation as a Whole. The free movement of 
students from one state to another has been 
somewhat retarded by more or less arbi- 
trary policies of charging non-residence 
tuition fees to those who enroll in institu- 
tions outside of their own states. There is 
need for a thorough study of this whole 
situation in view of the various policies 
that have been adopted in the several states 
by governing boards with reference to this 


natter. 





CAN HIGHER EDUCATION RETURN TO 
FUNDAMENTALS? 
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It seems apparent that in the United 
States our educational institutions have an 
increasingly important part to play in es- 
tablishing and maintaining equilibrium be- 
tween the forces of nationalism and those 
As the most independent 


of regionalism. 
agency of society to-day, these institutions 
have a dual service to perform. They must 
disseminate knowledge and conduct research 
in the interest of those who maintain them. 
On the other hand, they must inculcate faith 
in our democratic institutions and impart to 
their students a sense of loyalty to American 
traditions. There is need at the present 
time to inerease the number of unifying 
forces in the interest of national integration, 
and our educational institutions have a re- 
sponsibility in helping to accomplish this 
result. 

Somehow I feel that the testing time for 
public education is just ahead of us. The 
American people in the past have trusted 
the educational leadership of the nation to 
safeguard our political heritage. They have 
not been able to give expression to this 
faith by equalizing educational opportunity 
throughout the nation; but they have made 
great sacrifices to support our schools, and 
great progress has been made in raising the 
standards of teaching and improving our 
facilities throughout the nation. While the 
problems of administration have grown 
more complicated and difficult in recent 
years, I am sure that educational leader- 
ship will prove equal to every responsi- 
bility and fully justify the faith imposed 
in us. 






By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


SOUTHERN 





Tue fashion in current discussions of 
higher education seems to be to look with 
utter disapproval on the changes that have 
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been made during the last several decades, 
and to recommend a retreat to the simple 
and presumably more wholesome practices 
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of grandfather’s day. Mr. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, has played upon this 
theme in his book, ‘‘The Higher Education 
in America,’’ and in several magazine ar- 
ticles. A host of other critics both on and 
off the campus join him in his condemna- 
tion of what the colleges accomplish and 
suggest remedies similar to the ones that he 
proposes. American college education is 
bad; everything that has been done to im- 
prove it since the days of President Eliot 
at Harvard has made it worse. Salvation 
lies in a complete about-face. So runs the 
theme. 

It is true that in intelligent, general citi- 
zenship and in the ability to live with pur- 
pose and satisfaction and dignity, there does 
not appear to be as much difference as there 
ought to be between college graduates and 
people of similar intelligence who did not 
go to college. This is a very serious indict- 
ment of higher education. It means that 
the colleges are failing in the most impor- 
tant part of their work, the part which is 
fundamental to everything else they do. 

But it is also true that the failure of 
American higher education is at worst only 
a partial one. Certainly none would say 
that the American university does not do 
a good job of training technical experts in 
engineering, in medicine, in the sciences, in 
law and in every other similar field. In 
technical proficiency we lead the world, and 
our universities are almost the sole source 
of our preeminence. It is possible that 
some fruitful suggestions about the reasons 
for failure in general education may be 
found by observing the methods and mate- 
rials that are used so successfully in tech- 
nical education. 

It will be observed at once that in the 
teaching of a highly developed profession, 
Say engineering, there is not much preoc- 
cupation with old standard materials unless 
they are directly and clearly related to the 
actual problems that come up in practicing 


the profession. The student in these fields 
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is not asked to believe in any mysterious 
magic values in what he learns. Accord. 
ingly, it is not necessary in these fields to 
make any appeal to artificial interests oy 
even to restrict enrolment to a few choice 
spirits. The interest of the student is nat. 
ural, spontaneous and eager, because what 
he learns is clearly necessary to the success 
of what he wants to do. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the liberal general educa. 
tion of the student is notoriously ineffectual, 
the thing to do, in proposing a remedy, js 
to take a leaf from the book of the profes. 
sional schools. This Mr. Hutchins and his 
followers refuse to do. They take a leaf 
from quite another book. 

They appear to believe that comparatively 
few people are fitted for a proper kind of 
higher education anyway, and that these 
chosen ones are best prepared for life and 
leadership by the intensive study and 
thorough mastery of a relatively small and 
uniform body of standardized material of 
very fine quality. This body of what might 
be termed classic material, if not entirely 
static, is growing and changing very slowly; 
hence current happenings and current in- 
terests are of little if any consequence in 
education. 

Education is simply the process of remem- 
bering and, we assume, assimilating this 
body of practically static material, which is 
found in books or in the memory of scholars. 
Teaching is merely the passing on of some 
permanently tied and labelled bundles of 
the tried and tested experience of the race 
from one generation to another. Such 
materials as the Greek and Latin classics in 
the original or in translation, mathematics, 
political and military history, the great 
masterpieces of philosophy and of world 
literature, sifted through the years, are the 
finest and clearest statements of man’s sig- 
nificant experience; hence, the best if not 
the only materials to use for education. 
The experience is presumed to become avail- 
able for the student’s use if he simply 
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stands its verbal deseription or state- 
+. In it he will find, ready drawn and 
rly stated for his use, the general prin- 
; that will apply to his own personal 
social problems. It is also implied, 
ov) not usually stated, that the general 
iucation of a given student could conceiv- 
bly be completed once and for all by the 
mastery of the chosen materials. 
This theory of education appears to rest 
1 two assumptions that require critical 
nation. It is assumed, first, that there 
ried and tested statements of the sig- 
yiticant experience of the race that are com- 
pletely adequate and completely valid for 
time; and, second, that these statements 
second-hand experience can become 
vitally effective in the student’s life through 
mere understanding of the words in which 
ey are stated. 
Let us turn first to the assumption that 
mpletely valid and fairly adequate state- 
ments of all significant human experience 
exist. The examination of this assumption 
brings us to an interesting paradox. The 
uitent of formal edueation, the tried and 
tested experience available to be taught, 
becomes larger in amount and more valuable 
oily as man tries to substitute new and 
better practices for the old ones he has pre- 
viously learned. This trying for and dis- 
covering new ways to satisfy his desires 
results in changes in the conditions under 
One has only to observe the 
profound and far-reaching changes that the 
power-machine age has brought to every 
aspect of material living and to the security 
aud stability of such old institutions as the 
family, to reeognize the indubitable cer- 
ty of change. 
but the edueation which the erities advo- 
can work adequately only when the 
‘itions of human life do not change. If 
re possible for each succeeding genera- 
live out its life under exactly the 
material and social conditions under 
the preceding generation lived, then 
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the preceding generation could, theoretically 
at least, prescribe with great accuracy ex- 
actly what the oncoming generation should 
learn. Under such conditions there would 
be certainty and exactness about what the 
schools ought to teach, but there could be 
no progress ; there could be no increase in 
the degree of man’s control over the physi- 
eal world; there would be no improvement 
in his ethical attitudes or his artistic percep- 
tions; there would be no great adventures 
into new fields of thought or of action. 
Such a situation we are told existed for hun- 
dreds of years in China; but even there the 
impact of western civilization appears to be 
forcing drastic change. 

On the other hand, the more man experi- 
ments with new and presumably better ways 
of getting what he thinks he wants, the less 
certain he can be of the value of all the 

things he has previously learned, not only 
because of changes he makes deliberately, 
but because, along with intentional 
changes, he is likely to bring about very 
important unintentional changes that some- 
times even remain unrecognized for a time. 
He clears the forests in order to have more 
farming lands, and produces floods and dust 
storms. He invents machinery to do his 
work and finds that it disorganizes his social 
order and makes him less instead of more 
secure. In such situations a student needs 
not only to assimilate the experience which 
he receives from his elders, but he also needs 
and extend it 
Our 
enlarges the 


his 


to learn to test it critically 
it if he ean. 
time 


and improve education 
at one and the same 
amount of information it has to impart and 
invalidates parts of what it has previously 
held valid. 

In the past few decades we have been so 
suecessful in promoting this somewhat para- 
doxieal process that we are at present in 
greater doubt and more dispute as to what 
is still and what is no longer valid in our 
inherited practice than any previous gen- 
We have 


eration has ever had reason to be. 
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changed some of our ways of doing things 
with while we have 


neglected to make commensurate changes in 


marvelous success, 


other matters that, somewhat to our chagrin, 
turned out to be vitally connected with the 
things we changed. It is a commonplace 
observation that our social organization, and 
perhaps our ethical judgments, lag far be- 
hind our mechanical and scientific progress. 
We can produce wealth in almost unlimited 
quantity, but as yet we have not learned 
how to distribute it humanely ; we know that 
war is wholly evil and futile, but we do not 
seem able to stop it. 

Material and social changes in the most 
vital matters affecting our lives have opened 
up large and important fields in which there 
are no tried and tested procedures that we 
learn verbatim from our elders and 
forthwith The 


whole problem of reorganizing our system 


can 
apply to our problems. 
for making and using goods in a machine 
age is an obvious and striking example. In 
such fields the ability and the courage to 
blaze new trails are much more important 
than an unfailing knowledge of old prac- 
tices or even of old principles. In feeling 
our way along the new paths we are con- 
stantly compelled to travel, the methods and 
the attitudes of the scientist are likely to be 
far more useful than any classic statement 
of anything. Even the most general and 
fundamental of ethical concepts need liberal 
reinterpretation to make them work in a 
democratic, mass production society. So 
much for the validity of any set body of 
subject-matter, however carefully it may be 
selected and prepared. 

We pass to the other assumption, namely, 
that even superior people actually can learn 
fully to understand and apply abstract 
principles and theories that have come to 
them only through deseriptions and expla- 
nations in books or lectures or discussions. 
that 
learning is a much more complex process 


Current educational theory holds 


than the mere understanding and accep- 
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tance of the words in which the experience 
of other people is described. Education js 
not mere memorization. Genuine learning 
is a process of growth on the part of the 
student as a result of his own activities ang 
reactions to his environment rather thay 
the simple acquisition of ready-made ideas. 
The substance of general education can be 
described best in terms of attitudes, habits. 
skills, appreciations, understandings and 
currently useful or interesting information, 
This view implies that the education of a 
person is never complete so long as he lives 
and that the vitality of that part of his 
education which is given in school is to be 
judged by the degree to which his interests 
continue to expand, his understandings to 
deepen, his sympathies to grow and his 
serenity and happiness to increase after this 
formal preparatory education stops alto- 
gether. The best teacher, like the best 
physician, is the one who soonest makes 
himself unnecessary. 

Now the trouble with any ready-made 
materials, be they ever so fine, is that the 
student simply does not learn from them 
alone. Learning of the type that expresses 
itself in vital living must begin and end 
with problems that the student actually 
feels to be his own. It is not true, as was 
onee generally believed, that the mind can 
be trained and strengthened like a muscle 
by studying materials of very fine intellec- 
tual quality and that the mental strength 
so developed may be used later on practical 
problems that are not exactly like or even 
very similar to the materials studied. Mr. 
Dooley was wrong when he said that it does 
not matter what a boy learns as long as he 
doesn’t like it. All experimental evidence 
that the psychologists have gathered shows 
that there is so little transfer of training 
even between somewhat closely related fields 
that it would be rank folly to base any edu- 
Wisdom is not to be 
gained so simply and so cheaply. 

Thus the greatest fault of any ready-made 


eational theory on it. 
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materials for education is not in their in- 
trinsic lack of value, but in the fact that it 
is impossible to bring students to accept 
them when they are presented directly, un- 
less they ean be fitted into the student’s own 
experience. The student rejects them be- 
cause they lack immediate vital connection 
with his own desires and natural interests. 
What he does is memorize the bare minimum 
of what is required in mere words just well 
enough so that it will last through the col- 
leve examination. For the great majority 
of students, perhaps for at least nine of 
every ten, these studies never even begin to 
serve any other purpose than hazards to be 
got over in order to gain admission to pro- 
fessional schools. No education that the 
student fails to weave into his own experi- 
ence can be good, however great may be its 
ideal inherent value. Classic statements 
are good only after the learner has himself 
had the substance of the experiences they 
describe. 

One of the most serious results of a stand- 
ardized traditional education is that it mis- 
directs and sterilizes the student’s intelli- 
gence by training it not to play upon the 
really important and difficult problems 
which confront man in the modern world. 
When first-rate intelligence is taught by 
precept and example to give its major con- 
cern to the eampaigns of Julius Caesar, the 
heavenly visions of Thomas Aquinas or the 
geologie funetions of earthworms, we must 
not be surprised when the critically impor- 
tant present public business goes by sheer 
default to ex-bartenders and correspondence 
school lawyers. It was because the German 
scholars were lost in the niceties of abstruse 
scholarship that the task of giving defeated 
and humiliated Germany a new faith to 
live by fell to an ignorant, vindictively 
bigoted housepainter. 

When education ceases to concern itself 
with live materials, the real leadership for 
society comes from among people who did 
not attend the schools, and the school be- 
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comes utterly unimportant, even though it 
may continue for a limited time to command 
great respect. When the school makes it- 
self a mere vehicle for propagating the 
wisdom of the past and ceases to consider 
the vital problems of the moment, it tends 
to become a mere ornament, a place for 
labelling a social caste, the members of 
which can not be distinguished by any evi- 
dent superiority over others who have not 
been marked, except by a quite inconse- 
quential erudition. This is the sort of 
school which turns out standardized ladies 
and gentlemen, who have all the limitations 
of their less pampered neighbors without 
the unschooled person’s refreshing interest 
in the world and his occasional ability to 
meet a problem with an unconventional 
idea. It was such a school which called 
from George Bernard Shaw the contemptu- 
ous observation that ‘‘Those who ean do; 
those who can’t teach.’’ 

The very poor leadership which we have 
had in the passing generation is due in large 
part to the fact that in the good old days 
of the classical high schools many of the 
most active and able persons left the see- 
ondary school to its puerile hair-splittings 
and went to work young to make their own 
eareers. The limited education that these 
self-made men received is telling now, to our 
sorrow, in their lack of personal vision and 
adaptability to new conditions and in their 
deep distrust of educated experts in all 
fields where the expert’s superior com- 
petence is not clearly evident in simple 
material ways. Even a large majority of 
the highly skilled expert technicians who 
are members of so-called learned professions 
are not now really educated in the sense 
that socially responsible people would like 
to use the term, even though they are college 
graduates. This is so because they rejected 
as irrelevant and useless the kind of pre- 
professional education which was required 
of them as soon as it had served its purpose 
in admitting them to the professional school. 
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The solutions of the critical problems that 
confront higher education are not to be 
found in a retreat to educational practices 
that have had centuries of disappointing 
trial both in this country and abroad. One 
of the chief troubles with American educa- 
tion now is that it has not been able to shake 
off its traditional shackles fast enough. 

Traditional materials now occupy so large 
a part of the short period of college educa- 
tion that not enough time is left for the 
student to get a working understanding of 
the fundamental physical, biological and 
social sciences; to acquire the attitudes and 
spirit of scientific inquiry ; to get acquainted 
with and interested in the best modern 
thought and with the periodicals and books 
in which it appears; to get the habit of sub- 
jecting the major social problems of our 
time to critical, open-minded, continuous 
study against the background which science 
provides ; and to do real work in vital, living 
situations, that will generate attitudes of 
sensitiveness, social responsibility, sincerity 
and integrity. This task the college can not 
do if it uses the time it ean spare from tech- 
nical training on materials that are only 
remotely related to the lives of real people 
outside of school. 

There is no simple, infallible formula for 
-arrying on an effective program of eduea- 


tion. Simplicity in method and material 
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and complete clarity in purpose are not to 
be had in the kind of world in which fate 
has placed us. Many of the basic conditions 
on which education depends, as well as its 
aims and its materials, are now necessarily 
in flux. To think the problems through, 
step by step as we go along, adjusting our 
education to the changing needs of an 
evolving society is much more consistent 
with the learning process and much more 
wholesome for the schools as institutions 
than to discover and apply any universally 
valid formula. 

College education may not be everything 
that it ought to be or conceivably could be: 
the clearly evident result of all the vast 
effort that is going into higher education 
may indeed seem disappointingly small ; but 
the remedy certainly is not to retreat from 
the problem of improving it to practices 
that promise even less. We could not go 
back if we would; we should not want to if 
we could. The modern college, poor as it 
may be, is yet to be preferred to the college 
of a generation and more ago. At least it 
is facing forward and it is alert to the world 
of which it isa part. If it were to reenter 
the cloister to meditate over the unreal con- 
cept of life in the abstract, it might be an 
interesting retreat from the problems of the 
present world for some people, but it would 
not be an educational enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ITALY AND GERMANY 

ARNALDO CorRTESI, in a wireless dispatch from 
Rome to The New York Times, says: 

The 
peatedly shown political efficiency, to-day invaded 
the spiritual field when Count Galeazzo Ciano, the 
Italian foreign minister, and Hans-Georg Viktor 
Mackensen, the German ambassador, signed 
and 


Rome-Berlin axis, which has recently re- 


von 
an agreement regulating scientific, cultural 
artistic relations between Italy and Germany. 

The agreement provides for the founding of new 
cultural institutes in each of the two countries for 


£ 


teaching the language, literature and history of 
the other and for the study of Fascism in Germany 
and National Socialism in Italy through direct col 
laboration of the Fascist and Nazi parties. 

The first group of articles calls for founding in 
Berlin and Munich institutes for the study of 
Italian history and culture, reorganizing the Italian 
Cultural Institute in Vienna and founding a (er- 
man committee for Italo-German juridical collab- 
oration and an Italian center in Berlin for coordi 
nation of academic exchanges. 

All these are being created as counterparts 0! 
similar organizations already existing in Italy. 
Italy will create an Italo-German cultural institute 
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as a counterpart of the Italo-German Cul- 
ne Institute at Cologne. 
cond group of articles, in view of the chairs 
in language already existing in Italian uni- 
rsities, binds the German Government to give 
er impulse to the study of Italian from chairs 
ince languages in German universities, with 
an especial view to ereating posts for teachers of 
Italian language and Italian literature; to 
found chairs of Italian language and literature in 
st two German universities and to maintain 
table teaching of the Italian language and litera- 
ture in the Universities of Vienna and Leipzig. 
The German Government undertakes to intro- 
duce the teaching of Italian history and culture in 
the University of Berlin. The Italian Government 
undertakes in return to introduce the teaching of 
German history and culture in the University of 


The two governments, however, have agreed on 
several measures for exchange of professors, lec- 
turers and assistants in scientific laboratories; 
rants for scientific research and scholarships for 
university students. They have also agreed to 
recognize degrees granted by each other’s univer- 

A third group of articles deals with the teaching 
of German in Italian high schools and of Italian 
in German high schools. The Italian schools under- 
take to raise the study of German to the level 
hitherto oceupied by the study of English. The 
German schools undertake to raise the study of 
Italian to the level hitherto occupied by the study 
of French. 

Exchanges of teachers and students are also pro- 
vided for. The Fascist and Nazi parties will ar- 
range for the study of the German and Italian lan- 


guages in their respective organizations. 

Finally, a fourth group of articles, after pro- 
viding for exchange of books and publications and 
for intensification of relations in the fields of the 


theater, cinema and radio, contains agreements 
regarding ‘‘*the eontents of school text-books in 
relation to respect for historical truth and the 
of Italo-German understanding’’ and for 
‘repressive treatment of politically tendentious lit- 
re of political expatriates directed against the 
tions and régimes of these two countries.’’ 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AN Associated Press dispatch reports that 
Catholie leaders of the United States meeting in 
Washington made publie on November 25 an 
educational program intended to train more 
3,000,000 Catholic pupils in “enlightened, 
cientious American citizenship.” 


£34 





In a pastoral letter, Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, and the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops who attended the annual 
meeting in Washington in October stated they 
were “seriously alarmed by the spread of sub- 
versive teaching and by the audacity of sub- 
versive action in our country. We _ witness 


’ they added, “proclamations and_pro- 


to-day,’ 
grams which, if translated into action, would 
destroy all that is just and ennobling in liberty- 
loving America.” 

The letter announces that the Catholie Univer- 
sity would compile more comprehensive texts to 
present the principles of democracy and citizen- 
ship to the Catholie school children of America 
in order that “Our people may be held to the 
conviction that love of country is a virtue and 
that disloyalty is a sin.” 

In a statement accompanying its publication, 
Archbishop Edward Mooney, of Detroit, said 
that although the program was of Catholic 
origin he hoped it would not be considered an 
exclusively Catholic undertaking. He pointed 
out that “such studies are needed all through 
America to-day to arm and armor the minds of 
youth and nullify the eurrent influences which 
tend to undermine democracy in this country.” 

The pastoral letter signed by Cardinal Dough- 
erty called attention to the Pope’s recent warn- 
ing of revolutionary forces at work in the world 
and of “private immorality and publie subver- 
sion” having “raised the banner of revolt against 
the Cross of Christ.” Speaking of the educa- 
tional activity undertaken in response to this 
request, Cardinal Dougherty said: 

Democracy is on trial in the world to-day. Its 
principles are belittled. They are attacked and 
endangered even in this country. 

The Pope instructs the university to devise a 
constructive program for social action. During 
the National Eucharistic Congress at New Orleans, 
he broadcast to the world the ‘‘promise of better 


be 


things’’ in America, despite the outraging of the 
‘eternal majesty of God’’ in certain other coun- 
tries. The church, in pursuance to his instrue- 


tions, presents the cause of democracy to America. 


An announcement from Catholic University 
said the project would affect ultimately pupils 
who attend nearly 10,000 parish grade and high 
schools, as well as colleges, academies and other 


higher institutions. In addition to the student 
body, estimated at more than 3,000,000, it was 
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said that the teaching services of 58,700 religious 
and lay instructors in elementary schools, and 
of 30,000 professors and instructors in higher 
institutions would be involved. 


STUDY AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE TAX STRUCTURE 
OF NEW JERSEY 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY is instituting a study 
of the simplification and improvement of the 
New Jersey tax structure. The research will be 
conducted by the Princeton Survey of New 
Jersey Finance, an organization similar to the 
Prineeton Local Government Survey. It will be 
financed by a gift from James H. R. Cromwell 
and his wife, the former Doris Duke. 

The gift was approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees on October 27 and, in accordance with the 
established policy of the university, has been 
received under conditions permitting indepen- 
dence of investigation and findings. 

Mr. Cromwell’s interest in the project was 
occasioned by his recent appointment to the 
New Jersey Commission on Tax Law Revision. 
“As my contacts with the of the com- 
mission increased,” he said, “I became convinced 


work 


of the necessity for an investigation beyond that 
being made by the commission, which would in- 
clude not only a study of taxes but would extend 
throughout the field of the governmental process 
and integrate the whole.” 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of the univer- 
sity, stated that “not only will the study extend to 
the question of ‘taxes’ in the narrower meaning 
of the word but to the problems of administra- 
tion, structure, services and areas so closely 
bound up with the efficient expenditure of public 
money.” 

The entire field of state and local government 
finances will be covered by the cooperation of 
the new survey and the Princeton local govern- 
ment survey, which will carry on its research 
in local problems as formerly. 

Publications will be issued from time to time 
during the new two-year project to set forth its 
findings and to prepare a state-wide background 
for its final conelusions. It is understood that 
these conclusions will be prepared in a practical 
manner, such as those which led to the recent 
enactment of the local government survey’s pro- 


posed laws. 
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Although the new survey is to be staffed as a 
separate project, the committee in charge will 
be the same that directs the local government 
It consists of President Harold W. 


survey. 
Dodds, chairman; Professor William S. Cay- 
penter, head of the department of politics: 


Professor Harley L. Lutz, professor of Public 
Finance, and Dr. John F. Sly, seeretary of the 
Princeton local government survey. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


THE joint permanent accrediting committee 
of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
presented their first report at the recent meetings 
in Chicago. Members of this committee are: 
W. B. Bizzell, president of the University of 
Oklahoma; H. G. James, president of Ohio Uni- 
versity; Charles E. Friley, president of Iowa 
State College; Charles A. Lory, president of 
Colorado State College, and John J. Tigert, 
president of the University of Florida, chairman. 

The committee came into existence 
months ago to represent jointly the two organi- 
zations in a special study of the acerediting 
situation. Prior to the recent national meetings 
in Chicago, the committee held a special session. 
Its report was adopted by both organizations, 
and the special committee was designated as a 
permanent committee on accrediting. 

The report gave four principal criticisms of 
accrediting agencies: 


some 


1. There too 
Furthermore, accrediting began largely on an insti- 
tutional basis, was extended to colleges or schools 
within an institution, and now is getting on a de 
partmental or single curriculum basis. 

2. The accrediting agencies are invading the 
rights of the institutions and destroying institu- 
tional freedom and assuming powers vested in 
boards of control. This applies not only to 
finances, but also to making an educational pro- 
gram. 

3. The costs are becoming excessive. 

4. There is too much duplication; 
regional, national and departmental conflicts. 


are many accrediting agencies. 


there are 


The two national educational bodies, in ap- 
proving the special committee’s report, adopted 
recommendations with two major features: 


1, That the present personnel of the Committee 
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on Accrediting Agencies be continued as the stand- 
ing committee and be authorized to prepare for 
members a list of the approved agencies with which 
the members are encouraged to cooperate. It is 
inderstood that new agencies seeking to institute 
accrediting procedures must first secure the ap- 
proval of this standing committee. 

2, As a long-time policy, the work of the com- 
mittee should direct itself, among other things, to- 
ward elimination of some of the existing accredit- 
ing agencies, if possible, simplification of the 
procedures, reduction of duplication, removal of 
dictation from groups outside the educational field, 
and a restoration of responsibility to states and 


l 


institutions. 


THE CENTRAL NEEDLE TRADES HIGH 
SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor F. H. La Guarpta laid the corner- 
stone of the Central Needle Trades High School, 
which is under construction between West 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Streets, and 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues, New York City, 
on November 29. The sum of $3,500,000 has 
been appropriated for the school. James Mar- 
shall, president of the Board of Education, pre- 
sided. 

The speakers included: Borough President 
Stanley M. Isaaes, of Manhattan; Max Meyer, 
chairman of the Needlecraft Educational Com- 
mission; David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Garment Workers Union; 
Sidney Hillman, general president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union of America; 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, and William E. Grady, associate super- 
intendent in charge of vocational education. 

The building, which will be eleven stories high, 
is expected to be ready for use in about a year. 
Exteriors of the first and second stories will be 
of limestone and granite. Gray brick will be 
used on the stories above. The walls of the 
1,600-capacity auditorium, which will oceupy 
the greater part of the first two stories, will 
carry murals depicting part of the life of An- 
drew Johnson, seventeenth President, who was a 
tailor. 


Ladies 


The main gymnasium, accommodating 200 
students, will be over the auditorium, and a 
cafeteria, seating 900, will be on the fourth 
floor. Sixty-five shops and special rooms will 
be equipped with the latest trade machines and 
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equipment. The school, which at present is 
operating in small groups, will have a registra- 
tion of 3,000 students. 

After the ceremonies the Mayor, Mr. Marshall 
and other officials attended a luncheon given by 
the Uptown Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Harlem Association of Trade and Commerce to 
celebrate the opening last September of Public 
Schools 68 and 113 in Harlem. 
ercises for three other new schools in Brooklyn 
will be held on December 6 for P. S. 191, Park 
Place; on December 6 for P. S. 253, Ocean 
View Avenue, and on December 12 for the 
Automotive Vocational High School, at Nassau 


and Bedford Avenues. 


BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION OF CHICAGO 
THE school construction program of the Board 
of Edueation of Chicago involves the expendi- 
ture of more than $9,000,000. 
includes $7,000,000 in construction, which was 
financed with a $3,150,000 Publie Works Ad- 
ministration grant. The $1,300,000 Rembrandt 
High School now being built at 76th Street and 
Bennett Avenue with school funds and two stadia 


Dedicatory ex- 


The program 


being erected by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration complete the work. 

Since 1933, when the present board took office, 
sixty-five buildings or additions have been com- 
rr 
The 
tentative building program for next year in- 


pleted or are in process of construction. 


cludes one new junior college, a north side 
school for crippled children, four new elemen- 
tary schools and twelve additions to high and 
elementary schools. 

Foundations are now laid for the $600,000 
addition to Lake View High School, North Ash- 
land Avenue and Irving Park Road, and work 
has been started on the following projects: 
Tuley High School addition, 1313 North Clare- 
mont Avenue, $330,000; Burns Elementary addi- 
tion, 2524 South Central Park Avenue, $180,000; 
Caldwell Elementary addition, 86th Street and 
Cregier Avenue, $145,000; new Madison Ele- 
mentary School, 7433 Dorchester Avenue, $250,- 
000; Rembrandt High School; stadium at 8Ist 
Street and Yates Avenue, $350,000, 
stadium at Fullerton Central 
$340,000. 

Bids will be received on December 6 for the 


and a 


and Avenues, 
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Oakenwald Elementary School addition, 4071: 
Lake Park Avenue, a $210,000 project, and the 
Walter Scott Elementary addition, 6435 Black- 
stone Avenue, which will cost $50,000. 

Plans are being completed on the following 
projects: Bowen High School addition, 2710 
East 89th Street, $380,000; Bass Elementary 
addition, 6554 South May Street, $125,000; 
Washburne Trade School addition, 1225 Sedg- 
wick Street, $500,000; new elementary school, 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha Avenues, $75,000; 
Ogden Elementary School, 9 West Chestnut 
Street, $180,000; new Lincoln School, 2324 
Geneva Terrace, $335,000; Sherwood Elemen- 
tary School, 245 West 57th Street, $310,000; 
Revere addition, 7145 Ellis Avenue, $125,000, 
and Yates Elementary addition, 2919 Cortland 
Street, $55,000. 

The board of education recently named the 
new Rembrandt High School the South Shore 
High School in answer to requests of South 
Shore civie groups. The plans for the building 
had carried the name Rembrandt from the 
original high school planned for 81st Street 
and Yates Avenue. Shifting population caused 
the school to be erected at the new location. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 

AMONG the new current additions to the staff 
of the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota are: Dr. Marcia Edwards, formerly 


assistant professor of education and now also 
assistant to the dean; Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, 


professor of secondary education, who goes to 
the University of Minnesota from the University 
of Oregon; Dr. Walter W. Cook, associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, recently of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; Dr. 
George F. Ekstrom, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural education, recently supervisor of agri- 
cultural education for the State of Iowa; H. T. 
Widdowson, assistant professor of industrial 
education, recently state director of industrial 
and vocational education of Minnesota. Dr. C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, who was part-time professor of 
edueational psychology and assistant director 
of the General College, is now full-time pro- 


fessor of educational psychology in the field of 
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personnel, guidance and higher education. fq. 
win Ziegfeld, local director of the Owatonna 
Art Edueation Project, has been appointed as 
instructor in art education. Guest instructops 
for the year include Dr. Tracy Tyler in radio 
edueation and Dr. C. P. Archer in genera! edy. 
cation. 

The College of Education had a 23 per cent, 
and a 32 per cent. inerease in its enrolment dur. 
ing the first and second summer sessions, respec- 
tively. Advanced courses and new 
have been introduced in the fields of guidance 
and personnel, higher education and recreationa| 
leadership. A new integrated five-year currieu- 
lum leading to the degree of master of education 
in physical edueation has been established both 
for men and women in physical education. 


curricula 


IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT McVEY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Dr. FranK LERonpD McVey, president of the 

University of Kentucky, was honored on Novem- 
ber 22 with a bronze, life-size plaque commemo- 
rating his twenty-one years of outstanding ser- 
vice to the university. The plaque, east by Chris- 
tian Peterson, was presented to the university by 
the Nu Cirele of Omicron Delta Kappa, men’s 
leadership fraternity. The dedication was held 
in the foyer of the university library. 

Dr. McVey received his A.B. degree from the 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1893 and his Ph.D. 
from Yale University in 1895. He returned to 
Ohio Wesleyan, where he received his LL.D. in 
1910. He has served as an editorial writer, in- 
structor in history, professor of economics, and 
was president of the University of North Dakota 
from 1909 until 1917, when he became president 
of the University of Kentucky. 

The new buildings of the university are mile- 
stones in the career of Dr. MeVey as president. 
The new Student Union Building, dedicated this 
year, one of the finest buildings in the South, isa 
fitting example of his efforts to make the univer- 
sity one of the outstanding educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 

Sherman Hinkebein, president of Omicron 
Delta Kappa, presided at the dedication cere- 
mony. He introduced David Pettus, of Stan- 
ford University, who presented the plaque t 


the university. Judge R. C. Stoll, Lexington, 








1938 


accepted it on behalf of the board of trustees. 


Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, associate editor of 
Pictorial Review and first woman graduate 
University of Kentucky College of Law, 
he address. The dedication closed with 


rave 


a selection given by the University Men’s Glee 
Club and the benediction by Rev. Robert Miles, 
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pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Lex- 
ington. 

Dr. MeVey was the guest of honor in the 
evening at a banquet tendered him by Omicron 
Delta Kappa in the Student Union Ballroom, 
where the principal address was again made 
by Miss Phillips. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RRESPONDENT writes that the number of 

ity Universitaria for October 5 contains a list 
a hundred professors in Italy, eighty-five of 
m were full professors, who were dismissed 
eir chairs as of October 16. The list in- 
Bologna, Mario Camis, professor of 
physiology; Genoa, Ugo Lombroso, pro- 
or of human physiology; Milan, Carlo Foa, 
or of human physiology; Padua, Bruno 
Rossi, professor of experimental physics, and 
Tullio Terni, past fellow, professor of normal 
n anatomy; Palermo, Camillo Artom, pro- 
fessor of human physiology, and Emilio Segre, 


m | 


past fellow, experimental physies; Rome, Fe- 
lerigo Enriques, professor of higher geometry, 
lullio Levi Civita, professor of rational 
nics; Turin, Amedeo Herlitzka, professor 
of human physiology, and Giuseppe Levi, pro- 
fessor of normal human anatomy. 


JoHN §. Bapgeau has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences of the Ameriean University of Cairo. He 
succeeds Dr. Russell Galt, who resigned early this 
r to beeome dean of the college at Susque- 
una University in Pennsylvania. Before join- 
the faeulty of the university in January, 
1936, Professor Badeau had served both as engi- 
neering consultant and secretary of the United 
Mission of Mesopotamia, for a year and a half 
Mosul and five years in Baghdad. Recently 
became eoeditor with Dr. Amir Buktor of 
Journal of Modern Education, a monthly 
‘sional magazine in Arabic. 


PROFESSOR 


Dr. Joun H. Wuitten, of the Chicago Teach- 
s College, has retired after serving for twenty- 
ears in the department of botany. The 
caused by his retirement has been filled 
e appointment of Dr. Howard J. Dittmer, 

ly of the State University of Iowa. 


Heber Wa.uace Perers, of Detroit, since 
1936 investment councilor, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Company, later 
connected with the General Motors Corporation 
and the Cadillae Motor Car Company, has been 
appointed provost of Cornell University, with 
the primary function of coordinating efforts to 
increase the university’s financial 
Mr. Peters will not be concerned with the aca- 
demic functions of the university, but he will 
be available for other administrative duties as 
the need arises. 


resources. 


Water R. McCornack, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
architect and authority on housing, will become 
dean of the School of Architecture of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology when Dean Wil- 
liam Emerson, who has been head of the School 
of Architecture since he joined the faculty in 
1919, retires next autumn. Mr. MeCornack is 
known for the design of school and college build- 
ings. Since 1925 he has designed schools and 
college buildings in Illinois, Ohio, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Connecticut. He was consulting 
architect for the Southern School Building and 
Industrial College Program of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. In 1936 he was a member of a com- 
mission to study the school-building problems of 
New York City and to make recommendations 
for improvement in planning, design and con- 


struction methods. 


Dr. JosepH A. FREIBERG, associate professor, 
will sueceed his father, Dr. Albert H. Freiberg, 
as head of the department of orthopedic surgery 
of the College of Medicine of the University of 
The elder Dr. Freiberg resigned in 
Since then 


Cincinnati. 
July after forty years of service. 
his son has been acting head. 

Dr. Epwarp D. Roserts, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Cincinnati, has accepted a 
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position as instructor in English in the Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

ALFRED J. Maryort, principal of the senior 
high school at Pawtucket, R. I., has become the 
assistant superintendent of schools in East Prov- 
He will have charge of the senior high 
school and of two junior high schools. 


idence. 


H. R. Creswick, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed deputy librarian of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


Porter R. Ler, for twenty-one years director 
of the New York School of Sdcial Work, affili- 
ated with the Charity Organization Society, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect at the end 
of the school year. In accepting the resignation, 
the committee of the school adopted a resolu- 
tion, stating: “For thirty-five years the school 
has drawn strength from Porter Lee, from his 
student days in 1903, through the period of his 
service as an instructor, which began on a full- 
time basis in 1912, and finally under his guidance 
as director since 1917. His scholarship has set 
the standard for this and other schools of social 
work; his teaching has led in giving the country 
a whole generation of better-equipped social 
workers; his creative force has made the school 
what it is; the honors which have come to him 
have brought honor to the school.” 


Proressor KirtLEy F, Marner, professor of 
geology at Harvard University, who has been 
director of the Harvard Summer School since 
1934, has been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Summer School Deans and Directors. 


J. N. Pocus, science teacher at S. J. Peters 
High School of New Orleans, was elected presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association at 
the annual meeting, which was held at Baton 
Rouge on November 18. 


JOSEPH GAVIT, since the retirement of Dr. 
James I. Wyer, acting director of the New York 
State Library, has been elected to membership 
in the American Antiquarian Society in recog- 
nition of his contributions to the history of eafly 
American newspapers. Membership in this so- 
ciety of bibliographers and historians is limited 
to two hundred and twenty-five and is an honor 
conferred only upon those who have made im- 
portant contributions to American history or to 
the notable Americana collections of the society 
at its headquarters at Worcester, Mass. 
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Dr. ArTHUR H. CoMPTON, professor of phys. 
ies at the University of Chicago, was inducted 
as Protestant co-chairman of the National Cop. 
ference of Jews and Christians at a dinner of 
the New York Round Table of the conferenc 
on November 28 at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. Dr. Compton succeeds the late Newton 
D. Baker as co-chairman. A bound volume of 
felicitations from more than three hundred 
American leaders was presented to him. Speak. 
ers at the dinner ineluded: Lieut.-Governor-elect 
Charles Poletti; President Henry Noble Mae- 
Cracken, of Vassar College; Matthew Woll. 
vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor; Professor Harold C. Urey, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Abraham Flexner, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, Prinee- 
ton, N. J. 


ALFRED M. Lanpon, Republican candidate for 
president of the United States in 1936, has be- 
come honorary chairman of the century of ser- 
vice committee of the School of Theology of 
Boston University. Plans for the future of the 
school were discussed at a luncheon, at which 
Mr. Landon was host, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on November 23. 


Reaina C. M. BurKg, associate superintendent 
of the New York City Schools, will be guest 
of honor at a testimonial luncheon to be held 
on January 7 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
luncheon will be given by the teachers and 
supervisors of School Districts 2, 25 and 27, over 
which Miss Burke presided as assistant super- 
intendent before her promotion to the Board of 
Superintendents. 

Dr. VANNEVA4R Bush, president-elect of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C., will 
be the guest of honor on January 13 at the “All 
Engineers Dinner” given at the annual assembly 
of the American Engineering Council, which will 
be held in Washington on January 12, 13 and 14. 


AT the annual meeting of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness the Leslie Dana 
Gold Medal was presented to Dr. Ellice M. Alger, 
of New York City. This honor is given each 
year for “outstanding achievements in the pre- 
vention of blindness and the conservation of 
vision.” The presentation was made by Dr. John 
N. Evans, of Brooklyn, on behalf of the Asse- 
ciation for Research in Ophthalmology and of 
the St. Louis Society for the Blind. Dr. Alger 
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and Lewis H. Carris, managing director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ost were the principal speakers. In his ad- 
dress Mr. Carris outlined “Thirty Years in Sav- 
ing Sight,” and Dr. Alger discussed “Prevention 
of Blindness from the Ophthalmologist’s Point 


of View.” 


Tue merit cross of the Order of the German 
Eagle was conferred on November 24 by Chan- 


cellor Adolf Hitler on seven Americans. These 
include: Dr. William Alpha Cooper, since 1934 
professor emeritus of Germanic languages of 
Stanford University; Dr. Karl Frederick Geiser, 
since 1908 professor of political science at 
Oberlin College; Dr. Frederick Konrad Kriiger, 
professor of political seience since 1923 at Wit- 
tenbere College, Springfield, Ohio, and Dr. 
Ralph Haswell Lutz, historian, chairman of 
directors of the Hoover War Library of Stan- 
ford University and dean of graduate study at 
Stanford University. Three of them, William 
Alpha Cooper, Karl Geiser and Frederick K. 
Kriiger, received the order in the first degree. 

Ernest R. NicHous, from 1900 to 1909 pres- 
ident of the Kansas State College at Manhattan, 
Kansas, died on November 26 from injuries suf- 
fered on September 12 when he fell from a 
chair. He was eighty years old. Mr. Nichols 
joined the faeulty of the Kansas State College 
in 1888. He conducted a teachers agency in 
Chicago from 1909 until 1929. 


THe Rev. Vira. Micuen, O.S.B., dean at 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., died 
on November 26 at the age of forty-eight years. 

Miss HeLen Howes, vice-president of Smith 
College alumnae and former hostess of the In- 
ternational House, Geneva, Switzerland, died on 
November 24 at the age of seventy-three years. 
Miss Holmes was formerly superintendent of 
Kingston sehools, director of women’s work at 
the Massachusetts State College and a founder 
of the Abigail Adams dormitory there. 


E. V. LavGHuin, since 1922 dean of Lenox 
College, Hopkinton, Iowa, died on November 18 
at the age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. James ARTHUR TurTs, professor emer- 
itus of English at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
New Hampshire, died on November 21 at the 
age of eighty-three years. Dr. Tufts had been 
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a trustee of the University of New Hampshire. 
After three terms in the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was elected to the State Senate 
twice. In his last term he was president of the 
upper chamber. 


Dr. ArTHUR Ho.iy Compron, professor of 
physies at the University of Chicago, is giving 
the annual series of three John Calvin MeNair 
lectures at the University of North Carolina. 
The general topic of the lectures is “Man’s Ap- 
proach Towards God.” On November 18 he 
gave the John Hope annual lecture at Atlanta 
University. 

Dr. JAMES Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, will on December 7 con- 
duct at the Harvard Club of Boston a sympo- 
sium entitled “Medicine and Life To-day: A 
Diseussion of Scientifie Research and the Prob- 
lems of Medicine.” Those taking part include: 
Professor Hans Zinsser, who will speak on “Lab- 
oratories and Epidemics”; Professor Arlie V. 
Bock, on “Your Health and Mine,” and Dean 
Cecil K. Drinker, of the School of Publie 
Health, on “Death on Monday Morning, or 
Man-made Disease.” 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education and national president 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa address on December 5 at the 
anniversary meeting of the fraternity at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., to 
be broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up, and 
on December 6 the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
the West Virginia University. He will 
give the Phi Beta Kappa lecture before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Richmond, Va., on December 29. 


also 


THE fifty-second annual convention of the 
Middle States of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools met at Atlantie City on 
November 25 and 26. The speakers included 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of the schools of New York City, and Dr. 
James R. Angell, educational counselor of the 


Association 


National Broadcasting Company, formerly pres- 
ident of Yale University. Officers of the asso- 
ciation were elected as follows: Dr. William W. 
Comfort, president of Haverford College, pres- 
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ident; Dean Margaret T. Corwin, of the New 


Jersey College for Women, vice-president; 
George William McClelland, vice-president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Stanley R. 
Yarnall, principal of the Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, secretary and treasurer, 


respectively. 


Dr. Mary E. Woo..ey, president emeritus of 
Mount Holyoke College and a trustee of Rock- 
ford College; Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, and Dr. Walter 
Kotschnig, professor of comparative education 
at Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges, will 
speak at Rockford College during the present 
academie year in the William Arthur Maddox 
lecture series. Dr. Woolley will 
speak on February 14 Dr. Jewett on 
February 18. Professor Kotschnig will be at 
the college for three days in April. 


Foundation 
and 


AccORDING to the Journal of the American 
Medieal Association a scientific advisory council 
has been appointed for the Children’s Hospital 
Research Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
council consists of: Drs. Oswald T. Avery, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York; Ernest W. Goodpasture, professor 
of pathology, Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, Nashville, Tenn.; Albert Baird Hast- 
ings, professor of biological chemistry, Harvard 
University Medical School, and Alfred N. Rich- 
ards, professor of pharmacology, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia. 
The Children’s Hospital Research Foundation 
was established in 1929 with funds given by 
William Cooper Procter. The hospital and the 
foundation are affiliated with the University of 
of Medicine, Dr. Albert 
Graeme Mitchell, professor of pediatrics, being 


Cineinnati College 
director of the medical service of the hospital 
Dr. Glenn E. Cullen is 

About 150 publica- 
tions have appeared from the foundation staff. 


and of the foundation. 


director of laboratories. 


THE Harvard University Committee on Re- 
search in the Social Sciences has made grants 
to the following members of the faeulty: Gor- 
don W. Allport, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy; Carl J. Friedrich, professor of government, 
“Publie 


ganda”; W. Leonard Crum, professor of eco- 


and _ associates, Opinion and Propa- 
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nomics, “Current Economie Conditions”; (ga) 
J. Friedrich, professor of government, anj 
Michael Karpovich, assistant professor of his. 
tory, “Russian Constitutional History”; Josep) 
B. Hubbard, assistant professor of business -. 
nomics, “Bond and Preferred Stock Flotation”. 
Abbott P. Usher, professor of economies, “Early 
History of Banking.” Although the money i 
assigned by the Harvard committee, the funds 
are received from the Rockefeller Foundatioy 
or other sources. 


DEAN ViRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, presided on No- 
vember 19 at a “National Barnard Day” radio 
forum, beginning a full-year celebration of 
Barnard’s fiftieth anniversary. Other speakers 
in the round-table discussion on the “why and 
how” of college education for women were: 
Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, writer and a trustee of 
Barnard; Miss Henrietta Swope, research as. 
sistant at the Harvard Observatory; Miss Jane 
Wyatt, actress; Miss Rhoda Milliken, acting 
captain of the women’s bureau of the District 
of Columbia Police Department, and Mrs. (Og. 
den Reid, vice-president of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and vice-chairman of the Barnard 
board of trustees. 


A FORUM on society and higher education wil 
be held at the School of Education of New 
York University on December 17. The speakers 
and their subjects will be: Professor Harold 
Laski, of the London School of Economies and 
Political Science, “The Place of the Teacher in 
the Modern State”; Professor Margaret 
Schlauch, New York University, “What 
Scholarship?”; Professor Edward Heimann, ot 
the New School for Social Research, “Shall Uni- 
versities in a Demoeracy Indoetrinate?”; Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Overstreet, of the College ol 
the City of New York, “Shall Colleges Play a 
Réle in Community Affairs?”’; Professor Col: 
ston Warne, of Amherst College, “Vocational 
vs. Cultural Values in the Curriculum.” Dr. 
Ernst Riess, professor emeritus of Hunter Col- 
lege, will be chairman of the seminar. Ordway 
Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher Fduca- 
tion, will address the forum. 


THE Heinz Memorial Chapel, built at the cost 
of $1,000,000, the gift of the H. J. Heinz family 

















support visualized drama. 


University of Pittsburgh, was dedicated 
ace where students “may worship in ae- 


O99 


»ee with their own beliefs 


on November 


a , Howard Heinz, son of H. J. Heinz, made 
; » presentation as a memorial to his father, 
4 University Chaneellor John G. Bowman 
7 wepted the gift for the university. The Rev. 
S | ary Sloane Coffin, president of the Union 


rical Seminary, New York, gave the prin- 


dress. 


Ix the issue of ScHoon anpD Soctety for 






MUSIC AND THE MOVIES 

From the very first days of the “electric” 
w of the train robbery era, music has been 

lispensable adjunct to the movie in some 
Along with development of 
cinema art, musie has held an ever-increasing 
position of importance in the sphere of silent 

ma. It has added atmospheric and emotional 
backgrounds even in the pioneer days in which 
portable organs and emotional violinists were 
ised for “feeling” in the producing studios, and 

age pianists interpreted the feeling and effects 
lacking in silent drama. 


form or other. 


The need for musie, before the pipe-organ age, 
was satistied by the illustrated song as well as 
by the extemporaneous accompaniment of the 
most versatile of local musicians during the per- 
ormance of the none-too-continuous reels of 
melodrama. It was indeed a necessity of first 
rank—this musie—when films were burned, 
patched and united behind a waiting audience. 

Then along with the organ came cue sheets! 
Organists were engaged at attractive salaries to 
By combining their 
own originality with the printed suggestions on 
producer’s cue sheets, dramatic scenes were 
intensified and situations were brought nearer 
to hie. The most suecessful organists were 
those whose musie was practically unobserved 
because of its suitability to the action of the 
pay. Many of these organists were featured 
i special “show-off” solos, frequently performed 
1 connection with a short film made for that 
Some of us still remember “By the 
Babbling Brook” or “The Barn Dance.” 

Orchestras of symphonie proportion were en- 
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November 5, it was stated incorrectly that a 
bequest of a million dollars had been received 
by the Medical College of the University of 
Virginia. The bequest was made to the Med- 
ical College of Virginia, Richmond, which is a 
state institution with schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy and nursing, and large hos- 
The Medical School at the 
University of Virginia is ealled officially the 
“Department of Medicine, University of Vir- 


pitals and clinies. 


ginia.” 


gaged in many of the key cities, and orchestra 
directors and their assistants pre-viewed films, 
pored over cue sheets and synchronized effective 
backgrounds for silent feature pictures. 

The advent of sound pictures brought ineffee- 
tive noises, interesting experiments and imprac- 
tical solutions to the development of an art which 
had supposedly reached its zenith. Perhaps a 
few sound devices might be acceptable, but musie 
and speech certainly would never replace the 
silent drama! 
specialists, and “sound” gradually won the toler- 
ance of critics and endurance of the audience. 

During these days of experimentation, I was 
in Hollywood—probably too near to be deeply 
interested in watching the growth of a new art, 
too much involved in other musical interests to 
follow the procession of events which followed 


Yet there was an influx of voice 


“In Old Arizona” and subsequent sound mile- 
stones! One night after a Hollywood Bowl con- 
cert, Alfred Hertz insisted that I see Jan Kie- 
pura in a new musical film—“‘Be Mine Tonight.” 
He saw it three times, I believe, and I saw it at 
least twice. 
been years, the movies had done something to 
conquer sound. Here was a film, foreign though 
it be, which with its slow-moving plot brought 
romance, music, delight, entertainment, enjoy- 
ment, happiness to the hearts of several nations. 
Here was, to me, one of the first pictures in 


In these months, or it may have 


which sound became music. Here was a pic- 
ture painted in delicate shades for ears as well 
as eyes! Here was music, real music, a part of 
the movies. Here was music almost a necessity 
for the movies! Music, well done by capable 


artists, moved in upon Hollywood for a spell. 
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and musie became the thing for the 
producer to do! Elsa Alsen assisted Lawrence 
Tibbett in a picture which I saw at Grauman’s 
Chinese Theater. Possibly it was the “Rogue 
MGM borrowed mailing lists of the 
musical “Who’s Who” and invited the “musical 
Along 


with the “stars” the musical intelligentsia wit- 


Not long 


Song.” 
elite” to be present at its first showing. 


nessed, heard, a photoplay with a preponderance 
of music, in the town where movies are made. 
Shorts were made of operas—Martha, Fra Dia- 
volo, with the inimitable Laurel and Hardy. 
Mickey Mouse turned into pigs and went music 
“Three Little Pigs” held the center of the 
Leopold Stokowski came to Hollywood 
and was fascinated by “Lullaby Land” and 
“Three Little Pigs” and the possibilities of 


mad. 


stage. 


music in the movies. 

The bringing of “Chocolate Soldier” Oscar 
Straus and other recognized composers for the 
purpose of short-order composing proved neither 
to be satisfactory to the composer nor remunera- 
tive to the producer, if rumors are to be believed. 
Evidently the most efficient results have been 
secured through those versatile composers and 
arrangers who have grown up in the show busi- 
ness, who are talented enough to write when 
writing is necessary and to borrow when the 
In the 
matter of artists and performers, however, well- 
It has 
not always been so, and in this connection it is 


standard literature of music is needed. 
known names seem to be sought after. 


interesting to reeall how a great dancing master, 
Adolph Bolm, was engaged to stage a ballet for 
one production, how the ballet was done meticu- 
lously well, then how the producer eliminated 
almost all of the entire “act” from the finished 
version of the film. Likewise, when such a 
famous organization as the Vienna Boy Choir 
was engaged for a few seconds appearance in a 
radio story—possibly for the use of the name 
of the group—we are apt to question the wisdom 
of those who eliminate after the cutters have 
But when the Paulist Choristers ap- 
pear in such a film as “A Tale of Two Cities” 


finished. 


without particular mention, we would again 
believe that the producer really wanted fine 
music. 

And—speaking of the last-mentioned film—I 
recently asked a few hundred college students 
to write a paper on some event which they had 
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witnessed in which music played an importan; 
part. More than 80 per cent. of these students 
wrote about motion picture performances, anj 
a large number discussed “A Tale of Two Cities.” 
which had recently been shown. From thew 
papers, I believe that music, when incidental t) 
the development of the plot or when used as , 
background to some action, sentiment or mood. 
came more to the foreground than when it was 
featured solely for the sake of music itself, |) 
this particular film, three incidents were consid. 
ered to be important: first, the use of drums gt 
the guillotine; second, the singing of Christma: 
Carols in the streets; and the music in the 
church service. These same students found musi. 
sal comedies, such as “Top Hat” and “Roberta,” 
next in effectiveness. 

Small children, from the second to sixth 
grades, are apt to know any song which has bee: 
sung by Shirley Temple. They can sing these 
songs without rehearsing them. A year or » 
ago I used the song “The Year of Jubilo” with 
college students. They knew it and liked it 
because Will Rogers had previously used it 1 
“State Fair.” These incidents might be paral- 
leled in hundreds of other cases. Shirley Ten- 
ple’s “Polly Wolly Doodle,” for example, belongs 
to almost every child who goes to the movies 
It opens up the way for “O Susanna” and tle 
whole category of Stephen Foster songs. With 
the aid of Shirley Temple and the films, “Har- 
mony Lane” and “Mississippi,” the teacher has 
a wide approach to our American song and folk 
lore. 

Let us look at a few of the ways in which 
musi¢ has been used on the screen and point out 
some of the film’s contributions which are avail- 
able as educational medium—tor 
stimulation and growth in the enjoyment oi 
music. First of all, suppose we glance at the 
non-musieal production which uses only a bit ot 
music for background, for atmosphere. Those 
of us who are interested in music educationally 
like to call attention to its various moods—gay 
music, sad music, and so forth—and there is 20 
better place from which to draw examples than 
from the movies. This very process of paints 
a background with music shows a living 
which can be translated into practical purpos’ 


a forceful 


demonstrating musie’s power to create emotions 


situations within us! 





the 
t of 


hose 
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Then there is the drama with incidental music 
a concerted piece as a part of a play—‘The 
Flying Trapeze” of “It Happened One Night” 
and “The Beautiful Blue Danube” of “Ah, Wil- 
dermess” are examples which undoubtedly bring 
a deeper appreciation of the music than existed 
before seeing the film. I have previously men- 
tioned a song used by Will Rogers, and of course 
there are hundreds of other examples going back 
even to the silent days when musical accompani- 
ments made use of an aria from “Mignon” as a 
theme for the Gish girls and when, in the early 
sound days, Grace Moore featured one of Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s songs. Some ambitious author 
could write a book on this particular opportunity 
for the development of the appreciation of 


Musie came to the foreground in a number of 
dance revue-musical comedies, such as “Forty- 
Second Street.” Musicians may not agree that 
this type of picture has a salutary effect for the 
purposes of musie appreciation. Some have 
even said that these things are not musie. It is 
undeniably a faet that many people have become 
music conscious through just such musie on the 
sereen; and if we are honest with ourselves we 
must admit that the comedy revue deserves some 
educational reeognition. 

The light opera is a long step ahead of the 
musical comedy, yet it probably owes its popu- 
larity to the less artistie predecessor. Who could 
experience a Vietor Herbert performance with 
Nelson Eddy and Jeanette MeDonald without 
acquiring an admiration for these light classie 
melodies! The Laurel and Hardy buffoonery in 
“Babes in Toyland” makes us want more of this 
almost unexplored field of production. Those 
ot us who have seen attempts at Gilbert and 
Sullivan would like more and better fare. 

When we saw Enrico Caruso in the role of a 
moving picture actor, little did we realize what 
his younger colleagues would bring to us through 
movie-made musie. A number of musical plays 

plays built around musie, musie study and the 
use of musie—folk musie, composed songs, grand 
opera—as the basis of the story) have been mile- 
stones in musical development on the screen. 
ilere the movies owe something to radio for 
’ which were already known 
im coast to coast—great names with good 


providing “names’ 
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voices, singing musie which should belong to all 
of us and placing it in living situations not alto- 
gether too improbable for real life. 

In almost the same category we have seen 
pictures such as “Rose of the Rancho” with 
specially composed songs contributing to the 
suecess of the story or at least the evening’s 
entertainment. Excellent performances of 
Gladys Swarthout, Lawrence Tibbett, Nino Mar- 
tini, Grace Moore and other artists have virtually 
brought the concert hall and grand opera to our 
neighborhood movie houses. 

Several scenarios have been constructed 
around the lives of musicians. “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” and “Harmony Lane” were built upon 
the lives of Franz Schubert and Stephen Foster, 
respectively. More recently we have had “April 
Romance” and “The Life and Loves of Beetho- 
ven.” (Edueational and Recreational Guides, 
Ine., an organization which has achieved out- 
standing suecess in the publication of Motion 
Picture Study Guides, has published guides to 
these two musical features based upon Schubert 
and Beethoven music.) Regardless of our opin- 
ions of these films, they can not help but foeus 
the attention of the publie upon the lives and 
works of the composers they represent. They 
make much of this great musie a living force 
for the audience, and are a distinct contribution 
to the cause of good musie. 

Musieal “shorts” have offered a varied treat- 
ment of a diversity of music. The “Musical 
Moods,” produced by Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Ine., various opera selections, concerted 
numbers, stories of the lives of great composers, 
and many other short musical films have pro- 
vided worthwhile entertainment and educational 
advancement. 

The cartoons, from the rough singing of “Pop 
Eye” to the smooth tunes of “Lullaby Land,” 
have stimulated interest in music. 

The young people I have observed and ques- 
tioned have found a new meaning in music, due 
very largely to the movies. They see the useful- 
ness of music in life. They have observed musie 
as shown in national tendencies, they have “felt 
sad” or “felt gay” or “‘wanted to march” because 
of music they have heard. They have witnessed 
musie ereate a mood, fit an action or increase 
tensity of a situation. They have liked a song 
because they heard it in the movies! 
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The movie has made music a fundamental 
part of everyday life as shown on the screen— 
in comedies, in dramas of family life and in all 


This has 


kinds of real and fanciful situations. 


been one of its greatest contributions to the art 
It has provided musie for entertain- 


of music. 
ment, for enjoyment, rather than music for 
music’s sake. It is a power which, if properly 
guided, can regulate the musical taste of the 
nation to a large extent. 

Music is of greatest influence when used as a 
contributing factor, featured in plays of sound 
structure, rather than in the thin thread of story 
usually used for so-called musical plays in which 
the butchers and bakers are always music-mak- 
ers. In other words, my observation has led me 
to believe that music is more effective when used 
as a part of the play than it is when the story is 
built around the singer. 

Films which are labeled educational are not 
nearly as forceful to the student as those which 
are offered primarily for entertainment. I have 
seen students avoiding college assembly periods 
just because “educational” films were to be 
shown. 

Perhaps music has a future in the cartoon! 
Technicolor and ERPI have experimented with 
music accompanied by the showing of color com- 
geometric designs and 
irregularly constructed patterns. Will some 
clever cartoonist produce plays worthy of the 
use of voices of famous singers, combining fan- 
ciful characters with fine music? 

There are new fields to explore, perhaps the 
outgrowth of what has already been done, pos- 
sibly through other avenues of approach. Re- 
gardless of the future, we have the movies to 
thank for their leviathan contribution to the art 
of—or perhaps the enjoyment and appreciation 


binations on the screen 


of—musie ! 
GLENN M. TINDALL 
New YORK, N. Y. 


BABY SNOOKS AND CHARLIE 
McCARTHY 
IT is an unquestionable fact that the modern 
radio has taken a very important as well as 
influential place in the field of education. Radio 
has already made the world much smaller in 
contrast to what it used to be. Modern educa- 
tion, surely, as well as business and national 
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and international polities, needs the services of 
the modern broadeasting system. 

The thought has come to my mind a number 
of times that business firms and manufactureys 
have quickly taken advantage of the facilitic 
of modern radio in pushing forward their bys. 
nesses, through cleverly arranged radio adyer. 
tisements, but they seem to have sadly failed 
in the realization of educational implications jy 
the kind of programs they present and the pos. 
sible undesirable effeets upon the children of 
their patrons and consumers as well as their 
own. 

For example, think of Baby Snooks. Baby 
Snooks in itself is an unusually entertaining 
program. It is surprising how a grown-up per- 
son ean act so well as a little child. 
without hesitation that the majority of adults 
like this program just as much as the youngsters 
do, if not more. However, after listening to 
Baby Snooks for a long time, I am more and 
more convinced that Baby Snooks does con- 
siderable damage to children with her unusually 
silly, disrespectful and irritating acts. As every 
one must have heard, for example, Baby Snooks 
asks her dad very inconsistent questions in the 
most incoherent manner just to make him all 
confused. Then she pauses for a moment to 
intensify the anxiety of the radio listeners before 
she annoys her dad with further exasperating 
remarks or questions. 

It is an undeniable fact that Baby Snooks and 
Charlie McCarthy are nation-wide, well-known 
“euties.” For after-dinner enjoyment Baby 
Snooks serves its purpose exceedingly well. Her 
voice and her manner as a very naughty little 
girl, I think, are excellent; her dad plays his 
part equally well, but, sad to say, he illustrates 
one of the most undesirable types of fathers, 
and also presents children with inexeusable edu- 
cational subject-matter. He characterizes him- 
self quite well as an average dad whose daughter 
is a little raseal, but unfortunately, in my way 
of thinking, both Baby Snooks and her dad are 
decidedly detrimental to children. 

The program in itself, in a way, is reasona 
entertaining, but when I attempt to weigh 1s 
educational value and its possible effect upon 
modern American children I have nothing t0 
say except that I feel very sorry. When you 
listen to this program the next time, remember 


I suspect 


blv 


Ji 
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- | am trying to express in this short article. 
re you will no doubt come to the same 
, n. Although it doesn’t sound very 
mplimentary, I venture to say that there are 
number of youngsters and even some dads 
already have made an attempt, either with 
» without a deliberate intention, to imitate 
Baby Snooks and her dad. 
Charlie MeCarthy, I think, is equally as guilty 
as Baby Snooks. It is unfortunate but true that 
harlie has already become “my darling” to 
nanv little girls in America and that in some 
sarters Charlie is even influential enough to 
ce the hour for Sunday evening services. 
t has been reported that some churches had to 
‘hange their Sunday evening service hour be- 
ause it conflieted with the Chase and Sanborn 
ir, and the young people therefore refused 
attend church because they would thus not be 
ble to listen to Charlie McCarthy. 
harlie’s remarks over the radio sometimes 
oo unhealthy to be heard, especially for 
For example, Charlie was on 


» SU 
i 


| children. 
h as usual on a Sunday evening program 
September 18, 1938) with his “magie father,” 


Edgar Bergen. When Charlie was asked how 
he likes school he sareastically remarked, 
Oh! I got a headache.” “Do you have a 
headache in your head?” Charlie was asked, and 
‘No! No! I’ve a headache in school,” was the 
reply, After such remarks about school Charlie 
was asked to deseribe more in detail why he 
like school. The type of deseription 
Mr. Bergen gave through Charlie needs no 
turther explanation. 
the good of American children I would 
prefer not to have Baby Snooks and 
harle McCarthy on the air unless they would 
vith entirely different programs. The 
ent manners of Baby Snooks and Charlie 
arty are very unwholesome for American 
lor myself, I ean listen to and laugh 
them, without their having any further effect 
me, but they will certainly leave some unde- 
ible and permanent sears on children in 


degrees. 


} 
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SeunG-Hak CuHo, 
President of the Korean Student 
Federation of North America 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

THE university library is lagging behind the 
college library in its contribution to higher edu- 
cation. The positive program of the college 
library, which has made the library staff virtually 
an extension of the college faculty, is seldom 
found in the university field. The emphasis of 
the college library on a functional book collection 
which must be used intensively by every student 
is lacking in the administration of the incompar- 
ably richer resources of the university library. 
The university undergraduate, as a result, often 
makes no use of the library beyond the required 
reading assignments, a condition not tolerated 
in the modern college. 

There may be many reasons for this eompara- 
tive backwardness of the university library, but 
doubtless the most obvious are connected with 
the obstacles to library use created by its greater 
size and complexity of aims. Adequate financial 
support and a unified faculty attitude thus be- 
come necessary if the library is to assume its 
rightful place in the educational field. 

Many of our university libraries have had an 
unprecedented growth within a short period and 
for this reason their type of organization and 
administration can be traced to much smaller in- 
stitutions. Too often machinery which proved 
adequate in the formative period has been main- 
tained, and staff and equipment have been piled 
up to keep this machinery functioning long after 
it should have been discarded. Whatever the 
type of organization, however, the university 
library, because of its size and multiple aims, 
must be given a larger share of the university 
budget. 

If the handicap of size can be hurdled, the con- 
flicting aims and duties which confront the uni- 
versity library still provide a stubborn obstacle. 
The university library must divide its attention 
between a large undergraduate body making cer- 
tain very definite demands in the interest of gen- 
eral education and a smaller but extremely 
articulate graduate school whose interests are 
largely bound up in the program of research. 
These two groups have little in common, and 
most university librarians have come to realize 
that improvement of service to one group is 
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secured at the expense of the other, unless the 
faculty can be brought to a realization of the 
importance of both types of work and adequate 
provision is made for each. 

In contrast with the college, the university is 
with the research 
unfortunate that the interests of the large under- 


concerned program. It is 
graduate group, as a result, have often been 
sacrificed. This antagonism, inherent in the 
present system, may be outspoken, as voiced by 
one professor who could see no justification for 
allowing any undergraduate to enter the univer- 
sity library. Or again, its influence may be more 
insidious and so less easily combatted. One uni- 
versity library with a large undergraduate enrol- 
ment and a small graduate school, classified by 
subject its bound periodicals, including a large 
part of the Reader’s Guide set, so that they were 
seattered throughout the stack. This was done 
as a special service to graduate students and 
faculty members, but for years undergraduates, 
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who make the most use of these periodicals fo, 
term papers, have had difficulties in seeyrino 


good periodical service. 

This cleavage between graduate and under. 
graduate work has placed the university library 
in a dilemma, which explains, in some measure, 
its lack of a positive program. Little progress 
can be expected as long as the library has to per. 
form two distinct types of service without ade- 
quate provision for both. This situation ¢alls 
for concerted action by university presidents, 
deans and librarians. Administrative officers 
await with interest the conclusions reached by the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, where research projects on university 
library administrative methods are being carried 
out under the support of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

JOHN S. RicHarps 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Library, 

SEATTLE 


QUOTATIONS 


DECISION OF THE MISSOURI SUPREME 
COURT ON THE ADMISSION OF 
NEGROES TO STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES 


ORAL arguments were completed late yesterday 
afternoon before the Supreme Court in a Mis- 
souri case, the decision in which may affect six- 
teen Southern and border states where admis- 
sion to state universities is denied to Negroes. 

Lloyd L. Gaines, a Negro of St. Louis, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court to review a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, under which 
he was denied a writ of mandamus against the 
curators and registrar of the University of Mis- 
souri to compel them to enroll him as a first year 
student in the university law school. 

Gaines was represented by two Negro attor- 
neys, Charles H. Houston, of Washington, and 
Sidney R. Redmond, of St. Louis. 
sity’s counsel were Fred L. Williams, of St. 
Louis, and William S. Hogsett, of Kansas City. 
Houston and Redmond were permitted to speak 


The univer- 


almost without interruption but their opponents 
were subjected to searching interrogation in 
which Chief Justice Hughes took the lead, and 


in which most of the seven Associate Justices 
found occasion to intervene. 

The contention of the university spokesmen 
was that Missouri is the pioneer, and is prob- 
ably the only state, in which a public university 
for Negroes has been set up on an equal plane 
with that for whites. The institution referred 
to is Lincoln University, at Jefferson City. 
Gaines is a graduate of Lincoln. 

It was asserted that his remedy was to demand 
that Lincoln University supply him with a legal 
training equivalent to that given at Missouri 
University; that such a course could have been 
organized at a cost of $10,000; and that in the 
meantime the state would have paid his tuition 
of $150 a year at the public universities of either 
of four adjacent states—lIllinois, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska—which admit Negro students to 
their law and other departments. 

Williams argued that the Missouri Supreme 
Court has made it mandatory upon Lincoln Unt- 
versity to establish a law course if it is requested 
to do so by only one applicant. Justice Roberts 
protested that the word “mandatory” could not 
be applicable because of the existence of a? 
alternative system of out-of-state scholarships. 
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. Chief Justice inquired why, if setting up 
- eourse Was made compulsory on Lincoln 
rsity by the Missouri Supreme Court, that 
“did not order forthwith that Lineoln 
a law school?” He pressed a further 
to whether the Negro university was 

ial position to do so. 
replied that on the day Gaines filed 
jis suit Lineoln University had an available 
Jance of $311,000, of which $138,000 was 
tted to salaries for teachers and instructors. 
Justice Hughes continued by asking 


hiet 


whether “this sum had not been budgeted to 
‘he end of the year,” and whether Lincoln, like 
universities, did not have chronic deficits. 

The attorney replied that the money had in 
t been allocated and that Lincoln has a deficit 

‘ from $12,000 to $15,000 every two years. He 
led that there has been but a single instance 


n which the Legislature refused to make such 
supplementary appropriations as Lincoln Uni- 
versity requested. Since 1921, he declared, Mis- 
has appropriated $3,500,000 for Lincoln, 

hich has received the entire amount with the 
exception of a grant of $500,000 which was held 
onstitutional by the Missouri Supreme Court. 

Williams said that Lineoln already has the 
classrooms and buildings for a law course, and 

it, four blocks away, there would be open to 
Negro students the legal library of the Missouri 
Supreme Court, “one of the best in the country, 
comparable even to that of the United States 
Supreme Court.” 

For the instruetion of one or two students, 
he calenlated, the sole expense would be that of 
engaging two teachers at $5,000 each per year. 

“My experience with universities is limited,” 
miled the Chief Justice, “but my impression is 

is usually some difficulty in adding 
even $10,000 to a college budget already pre- 


When the university’s attorneys declared one 
the non-debatable issues to be “the consti- 


tional right of a state to segregate the white 
uid black races in edueational institutions,” 
tice Stone interposed : 


“That is the law in some states. But there is 
)a national point of view, which is opposed 
racial diserimination.” 

“Hlow can you say,’ demanded the Chief 


“that Negroes have equal educational 


opportunities in Missouri, when they are com- 
pelled to leave their own state to find such 
equality of professional training in other 
states?” 

The reply was that Negroes, through the sys- 
tem of out-of-state scholarships, have an advan- 
tage of about $150 a year over white students. 

“Do you mean to suggest,” interrupted Justice 
Black, who hails from Alabama, “that a peeu- 
niary payment would be adequate compensation 
for loss of civil rights?” 

Justice Brandeis inquired whether there is any 
specific statute forbidding Negroes to matriculate 
at Missouri University. He was informed that 
Missouri has no such law, but that the rejection 
of Negro students has been held by the State 
Supreme Court to be a question of public policy. 
Justice Butler wanted to know the number of 
Negro lawyers in Missouri. He was told there 
are 35 in St. Louis, 15 in Kansas City and one 
in Jefferson City; and that during the last five 
years three Negroes have been admitted to the 
Missouri bar. Without exception, he was in- 
formed, these attorneys were trained at schools 
outside Missouri. 

Attorney Hogsett declared that in the history 
of the University of Missouri, Gaines was the 
first Negro to apply for entrance to its law 
school; and that he refused to answer, by advice 
of counsel, whether he would have attended a 
legal course at Lincoln if a special one had been 
set up for his individual benefit. 

Houston’s argument, dignified and restrained, 
but with an undercurrent of emotion, was heard 
by the bench with closest attention, and virtu- 
ally without interruption. He said that the law 
department of the University of Missouri is the 
single school of the sort supported by public 
funds in the state; that Gaines is a citizen and 
taxpayer; and that his rejection as a student 
was a denial of his rights, to equal protection 
under the law, as guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment. 

“The records show,” he exclaimed, “that Mis- 
souri University has admitted Filipinos, Chinese, 
Hindus, Mexicans—in fact, every race save its 
own Negro citizens. My elient applied for ad- 
mission under a triple handicap—he belonged to 
the wrong race, the wrong class, the wrong 
section.”—Richard L. Stokes, Staff Correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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REPORTS 


THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF PRES- 
IDENT CHARLES SEYMOUR OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

THAT a university is not merely a training 
school but also a seat of higher learning under 
continuous duty to contribute to the fund of 
knowledge at the command of mankind is 
pointed out by Dr. Charles Seymour in his 
first report as president of Yale University. 
The report, made public on November 21, deals 
with President Seymour’s plans to extend and 
improve educational opportunities in the under- 
graduate and graduate schools, and at the out- 
set Dr. Seymour reaffirms his credo for Yale, 
saying : 

We are pledged to the preservation and enrich- 
ment of learning and training of men. The uni- 
versity must be the custodian of scholarship, jeal- 
ously guarding the truths which have been ascer- 
tained and ceaselessly seeking out unseen truths by 
study and experiment. The university is further 
pledged to the cultivation of the mental, the 
esthetic and the spiritual capacities of its students, 
mindful always that they will be the active citizens 
of our democracy during the next generation, and 
that they should be worthy and capable of guiding 
the mind and spirit of the nation. 

This double function of scholarship and training 
is indivisible; there can be no separation of teach- 
ing and research; and both must be instinct with 
the passionate love of truth which is the only sure 
guarantee of intellectual freedom. All the opera- 
tions of the university, whether of administration, 
of study or of teaching, should be designed to 


serve this ultimate purpose. 


The problem of scholars who must deal with 
controversial subjects is discussed by President 
Seymour in that section of his report which 
deals with the Yale Law School. “No part of 
the university student body is more intellectu- 
ally alive,” he says, and adds that as in the ease 
of every intellectually active institution, the 
law school “must expect critical comment and 
must prepare itself for much that is based upon 
obvious ignorance.” Pointing out that the qual- 
ity of the preparation of the students for the 
active life of the bar is indicated by the posi- 
tions offered to the high-stand men, he adds: 


Another comment, sometimes expressed, labels 


the Yale Law School faculty as ‘‘radieg)” and 
implies that they, like Socrates, are corrupting the 
youth. Similar charges were raised against Wy. 
liam Graham Sumner half a century ago, [¢ the 
criticism implies that the teaching courses are majo 
vehicles of social and political propaganda or th»: 
the legal issues covered by the various courses in 
the curriculum are unfairly presented, there js » 
foundation for it. If the criticism is designe; 
constructively and points toward the elimination o 
those members of the faculty whose views as privat: 
individuals are not as conservative as those of th 
critics, then it points ultimately to the death 
the school by dry rot. 


As an institution, President Seymour op. 
tinues, the Law School takes no sides in ¢qp. 
troversial matters. In their private lives, } 
says, the faculty represent various shades of 
political opinion ranging from the conservative 
to the progressive, and adds that as individuals, 
both students and teachers must draw individu 
conclusions or their intellectual processes le. 
come inert. After quoting the opinion of |) 
Charles E. Clark of the school that the studw 
is “indeed lost if he gets men without ideas or 
opinions,” President Seymour expresses the be- 
lief that the existing strength of the Law Scho 
depends almost as much upon the diversity 0! 
faculty opinion as it does upon its intellectual 
quality. 

An undergraduate attitude of “serious intel 
lectual purpose” has been created by the estab 
lishment of the general departmental examina- 
tion, which covers the major study of 1 
student and is given at the end of hi 
year, according to the report. 

In order to draw the full benefits of this sys 
tem, Yale has provided methods of individu 
instruction, methods which ean not be fully ¢e- 
veloped, he believes, without an important 2 
crease in faculty personnel. With these factors 
in mind, he announces in the report tliat te 
Yale Corporation has approved in principle 4 
plan which calls for an enlarged faculty over 
the next ten years. With the aid of funds all- 
cated for this purpose by the corporation, 4 
fund which was later supplemented by the " 
of Edward S. Harkness, ’97, of New York (ity. 
sixteen extra instructors over and above pl 
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requirements have been added to 
. undergraduate faculties this year. Eight of 
been assigned to the freshman elass. 


ur says. 


is enabled to carry forward our plans 
In certain depart- 
y junior and senior has been assigned 
nsultant; in others only the seniors have 
med. A 
ve been set up. 


nal supervision. 


large number of discussion 
To carry the plan to 

mpletion will cost a large sum. Much of 
ill doubtless be obtained through increases 
funds, perhaps by specific gifts. 
wh of it, however, can be secured, I believe, 
rough carefully considered economies. 


iniversity 
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Dr. Seymour comments upon the importance 
of the undergraduate colleges in developing the 
intellectual interests of the students, saying, 
“That the colleges have passed from the stage 
of mere residential units and that they are add- 
ing intelleetual and esthetic values to the social 
advantages they offer may give rise to intense 
satisfaction.” He refers to the development in 
the colleges of literary and political discussion 
groups, concerts, lectures, musical and modern- 
language groups, informal magazines and print- 
ing presses. The increasing number of distin- 
guished visitors who are brought into close touch 
with Yale students and teachers provide educa- 
tional assets beyond estimate. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF THE ACA- 
DEMIC RECORDS OF JUNE, 1938, 
GRADUATES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ixy June, 1938, tabulating ecards and the I.B.M. 
iipment of the university were used for the 
handling the grades of students 
craduating from the five units whose records 
vere kept in the registrar’s office. Through the 
wperation of the statistical division, additional 
lata regarding the students expecting to gradu- 
te were selected and placed on a master card 
r each graduate prior to the reception of the 
grades of the final semester. The combined in- 
formation on the master eard and the final semes- 
ter’s grade made the analysis in the following 


cf timeé 1) 


pages possible. 
THE PROBLEM 
This study proposes to make a partial analysis 
{ the academie reeords of all students who re- 
ceived degrees from the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts of the University of Michi- 
gan in June, 1938. A complete analysis of the 
records of these students is beyond the seope of 
study. The data are presented with two 
fundamental objectives in mind: (1) To give an 
overview of the records of the graduates of June, 
138. (2) To be of help to the policy-forming 
bodies of the college, in reaching decisions that 
must be reached from time to time regarding the 
administration of the curriculum. 
The purpose of this diseussion is not to settle 


any problem of policy or to insist that certain 
questions be opened and closed, but to present, 
in so far as is possible, data that will be pertinent 
to questions that may be raised from time to 
time. 


THE DATA 


Degrees granted.—In June, 1938, the college 
granted 836 degrees. Of these, 509 were received 
by men and 327 by women; 495 were granted 
students who entered the college from high 
school, and 341 to students who entered the col- 
lege by transfer from other institutions; 226 of 
the graduating group entering from high schools 
located in Michigan, and 269 entered from non- 
Michigan high schools; of the transfer group 
116 entered from junior college and 200 from 
senior college, while 25 were accepted by trans- 
fer from other units of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

The bachelor of arts degree was granted to 649 
individuals, including 101 who received a teach- 
ing certificate in conjunction with their degree, 
and 11 who received a certificate in journalism 
with the degree. The bachelor of science degree 
was conferred upon 67 students, including 5 who 
received the teaching certificate. The bachelor 
of arts in library science was conferred upon 24 
The bachelor of science in chemistry 
There were 83 stu- 


students. 
was given to 13 students. 
dents who graduated on the combined curricu- 
lums entered into between the college and the 
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various professional schools of the university. 
These 83 students who received their degrees on 
the combined curriculum will not be included in 
the further phases of this analysis, since the 
final year for the degree was spent in residence 
in the professional schools. This leaves 753 
records to be considered in this report. 
Semester hours required for the degree-—There 
were 652, or 86.5 per cent., of the graduates who 
received their degrees on 120 to 125 semester 
hours; 101, or 13.5 per cent., accumulated 126 
or more hours before the degree was granted. 
There seems to be no great difference between 
the natives—students who entered the university 
from high sehool—and the transfer students, 
since 84 per cent. of the natives and 88 per cent. 
of the transfers earned their degree in 120 to 125 
hours. Some students, however, required 130 or 
more hours to meet the requirements for the 
degree. Seventeen departments are represented 
by these students. Two natives required be- 
tween 161-165 hours to earn their degrees. 
The number of semester hours required to earn 
the degree do not give a complete picture of the 
student’s period in residence, unless the actual 
number of semesters and summer sessions are 
considered. Although the majority of the na- 
tives took eight semesters and no summer ses- 
sions, or less, to graduate, one student at the 
other extreme required seventeen semesters and 
no summer sessions in order to meet the require- 
ments for the degree. Another way of ap- 
proaching this problem comes from analyzing 
the year of entrance of the students who gradu- 
ated in June, 1938. One transfer student en- 
tered as early as 1919, and one native entered 
as early as 1928; the majority of the natives, 
390, entered in 1934, and over two thirds of the 
transfers, 241, entered either in 1935 or 1936. 
Semester hours granted transfer students on 
admission.—Natives have 0 hours of advanced 
standing or eredit. Some students entering 
from other colleges received 0 hours of credit 
toward the degree from this college. Other stu- 
dents received as high as 90 semester hours of 
credit. Transfer students entering from junior 
colleges necessarily received fewer credit hours 
on transfer than those entering from senior col- 
leges or other units of the University of Mich- 
igan. 
Honors awarded graduates.—Various honors 
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may be awarded a student during his period 9 
residence. The honor societies, such as Phj Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and so on, select thei: 
own membership. Recognition of exceptions! 
scholarship at the university honors Convocation 
and graduation with distinction are recy. 
mended by the registrar’s office on the basis of 
the students’ records as they compare with th 
regulations of the university senate or faculty 
of the college. Departmental honors are als 
awarded students at commencement time. Ap. 
cording to the bulletin, recommendation fo; 
honors in a department or a group is undersjooj 
to mean that “the student has exhibited, by per. 
formance in advanced courses in said department 
or group, exceptional ability and enthusiasm,” 
There were, however, 40 students with an average 
of 2.5 or better (one-half A and one-half B as , 
minimum) in their field of concentration not 
recommended by their departments for depart- 
mental honors in graduation. Graduates in three 
departments of the college were not recipients 
of any of the honors considered in this report. 

Discipline incurred by graduates.—The oppo- 
site of conferring honors upon students on the 
basis of their high standards of scholastic 
achievement is placing the students upon aca- 
demic discipline for low scholastic standing. 
There were 24.9 per cent. of the graduates who 
were on discipline one or more semesters dur. 
ing their stay in college. Most of these were on 
discipline for a maximum of only one semester, 
although there were two at the extreme who were 
on discipline for eight semesters. There were 
1,095 freshmen who entered the college in Sep- 
tember, 1934. Of these 496 graduated in June, 
1938. From this and the fact that there wer 
only 753 graduates in June, 1938, it would be 
somewhat interesting to compute the student: 
chanees of graduating when they enter as fresh- 
men, and of computing the chances of gradi 
ation of students who incur one or more seme: 
ters of discipline while in residence in the college. 

Incomplete group requirements.—The college 
requires for graduation a minimum of 12 hours 
in each of the three groups, and in addition 4 


minimum of one year’s work in physical educa- 
The theory of 
concentration is, perhaps, that a student takes 
his advanced work during his last two years. 


Conversely, it would seem that a student would 


tion and six hygiene lectures. 
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lete most of the elementary work during 
pre-concentration program or first two years’ 
There is no rule of the faculty requiring 


work. 
» student to complete his various group require- 
ments, however, before admission to concentra- 
rion. There were 12.3 per cent. of the graduates 
who lacked one or more of the elementary re- 
quirements at the beginning of their final semes- 
ter in residence before graduation. Another 
cheek on the same general problems—do students 
take advanced work during their degree pro- 
eram?—comes from analyzing the degree of ad- 
vancement indicated in the courses elected during 
the final semester. There were 4,012 individual 
class elections by the graduates of June, 1938. 
Of this number 87, or 2.1 per cent. of the total 
elections, were in courses intended primarily for 
freshmen, and 960, or 21.4 per cent. were in 
beginning courses, although they were not neces- 
arily designed for freshmen. This makes a 
total of 23.5 per cent. of the total elections of 
the June graduates taken in elementary courses 
as defined by the college bulletin. 

High-school credits of June graduates.—The 
June graduates, in general, did not concentrate 
in fields in which they had received a large, or 
even a small, amount of training in high school. 
There were 48.5 per cent. of the graduates who 
had no high-school training in their field of con- 
centration. This raises several interesting ques- 
tiuns regarding the value of rigid requirements 
for admission to eollege on the supposition that 
it will be preparatory work for specialization. 
Another approach to the high-school training of 
the graduates comes from analyzing the high- 
school sequences of two or more units presented 
by students for admission. At present, aside 
trom English, there are four high-school se- 
quences in which the entering student may 
present two or more units for admission: (1) 
Foreign language sequence, in which all but one 
concentrate in chemistry had two or more units; 
~) the mathematies-physies group, in which all 
concentrates had two or more units; (3) the sei- 
ence sequence, in which 284, or 38.3 per cent. of 
the graduates did not present a sequence of two 
' more units; (4) the social science sequence, 
in which 66 or 8.9 per cent. of the graduates 
(id not present a sequence. In addition, there 
were 36 students or 4.8 per cent. who lacked a 
sequence in both seienee and social science. 
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Fields of concentration—The graduates repre- 
sented 29 fields of concentration of a possible 48. 
It would seem from the degrees granted that 
the bachelor of arts degree is more popular with 
students in the college than the bachelor of sei- 
ence degree. If one looks at the degrees granted 
to students concentrating in the various sciences, 
he finds more A.B.’s than B.S.’s granted. 

Scholastic averages.—The academic success of 
students in the college is determined by a grade 
point average. When these are grouped accord- 
ing to the student’s field of concentration, it is 
easily seen that the averages earned by concen- 
trates in some departments are higher or lower 
than those averages earned by concentrates in 
other departments. A total Michigan average 
of 1.0 or C is required for graduation; therefore, 
there are no averages reported below this 
interval. 

Since many of the graduates transferred from 
other educational institutions, it is of interest to 
note that transfer students had a total college 
average of 1.75. Natives, or students admitted 
from high school, earned a college average of 
1.64. The total graduating class had an average 
of 1.68. The 93 students who transferred in 
from junior colleges had a total college average 
of 1.74. The 181 transferred from senior col- 
leges had a total college average of 1.73, and 
the 25 transfers from other University of Mich- 
igan units had a total college average of 1.95. 

Transfer students averages probably should be 
expected to run higher than natives, since this 
group is selected on admission by transfer on 
the basis of earlier work done. A native student 
ean frequently remain in the college when he 
would not be admitted by transfer to the college 
on the basis of his record. If the junior college 
transfer average, 1.74, and the senior college 
transfer average, 1.73, are compared with the 
average earned by natives clear of disciplinary 
records, 1.76, it would seem that there is no real 
difference between the three groups, with the 
advantage, if any, in favor of the natives. 

The college average earned during the pre- 
concentration program—the work of the first two 
years—ranges from 1.0 to 2.99. Since a student 
ean not be promoted to the junior elass until his 
total average for all work done is equal to 1.0, 
we have a very definite limitation at this point. 
The average in the degree program—the work 
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of the last two years—ranges from 0.50 to 3.0. 
There were ten students who earned an average 
of less than 1.0 in the degree program, but trans- 
ferred a sufficient number of points from the pre- 
concentration program to enable them to meet 
the total college required average of 1.0 and thus 
enable them to graduate. There were 35 stu- 
dents who had less than a C average—1.0—in the 
work of their field of specialization. Faculty 
regulations were passed in the session of 1937-38 
to the effect that a student can not be accepted as 
a candidate for a degree in a given field of con- 
centration, unless he has an average of C in all 
work prerequisite to concentration in that field, 
and, furthermore, that the same students can not 
be graduated until they have an average of 1.0 
in all work taken in their fields of concentration 
during the total period of residence in the col- 
lege. The situation portrayed for these 35 stu- 
dents will therefore not occur after the new regu- 
lations of the faculty become effective. 

Length of residence before admission to con- 
centration.—It has been pointed out earlier that 
most students spend a normal period of time in 
residence in the college while earning their 
degree. Under the operation of the new 60-60 
rule—adopted in 1931—the student may spend 
more than two years in the college before he is 
admitted to his junior year, since no student may 
be admitted to the junior class unless he has a 
minimum of 60 hours and as many points as 
hours. One would also expect a normal student 
to spend a minimum of three to four semesters 
in his degree program, after having been ad- 
mitted to concentration. Although the majority 
are admitted to concentration in the period of 
normal expectance, there are some interesting 
eases of students remaining in residence for a 
long period of time before they are admitted 
to concentration. Eighty students who were ad- 
mitted to concentration with 65 or fewer hours 
on record maintain a higher preconcentration 
average than those who were admitted to con- 
centration after 66 or more semester hours were 
on record. This is quite natural, since the nor- 
mal student is admitted to concentration with 
60 hours on record, and the more hours one must 
pass in order to bring up his average, the lower 
will be the entire average. With the exception 
of nine departments, all departments in the col- 
lege were represented in the graduating class 
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by students who required 75 or more hours be- 
fore they could be admitted to concentration, 


SUMMARY 


Material has been presented in the preceding 
pages giving a partial analysis of the records of 
the graduates in the College of Literature, Sg. 
ence and the Arts of the University of Michigan 
in June, 1938. In order to avoid repetition in gp 
brief a review, significant items will not he re 
peated at this point. 

There may be additional combinations of datg 
presented in these papers which would be of 
interest or value to proper authorities. If re 
quests are made for such combination, an at. 
tempt will be made to provide the data requested, 

The complete manuscript of some 40 pages, of 
which this article is a condensation, can be made . 
available for a loan to college authorities inter- 
ested in the same problem in their institutions, 

Rosert L. WILLIAMs, 
Assistant Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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